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The Pontiff and War 


RITING on “ Germany’s Army: A Great Symbol,” 

in the New York Times Magazine for March 24, 
Shepherd Stone finds that Hitler’s announcement of a 
universal conscript army was received with wild enthu- 
siasm throughout Germany. In this enthusiasm he sees 
nothing but a return to the ideals which Bismarck began 
to popularize more than half a century ago, and which, 
in time, made the Germans “ consider compulsory military 
service the fairest opportunity of a lifetime.” This ideal, at 
least as conceived by a majority of the people, was not ut- 
terly base. To them, the German army was a school of dis- 
cipline, duty, authority, and obedience, and as such they 
not only justified but praised it. The peasant’s son would 
begin his term in the army, writes Mr. Stone, rough, 
crude, and undisciplined, and finish it “a man, aware 
of his duties to his superiors and elders.” 

Thus was the popular ear deluded, and the popular 
mind corrupted. “Germany does not look to Prussia’s 
liberalism, but to her power,” Bismarck had written. “ The 
great questions of the day are not to be decided by speeches 
and majority resolutions . . . but by blood and iron.” Such 
was Bismarck’s purpose from the outset, a purpose which, 
had he proposed it in its stark and repulsive materialism, 
would at once have been rejected by the German people. 
Human beings are, in the mass, both human and hu- 
mane, while governments are never the one, and rarely 
the other. Men do not love war, and could the voice of 
men everywhere make itself felt, war would be universal- 
ly outlawed. Yet in Germany, as in almost every coun- 
try today, the wishes of the people do not prevail against 
the machinations of saber-shaking chancelleries who, often 
at the instance of men who make money their god, seek 
to drench the world in blood. 


But militarism is not confined to Germany. Every 
Power in Europe has an armament that is heavier, and 
infinitely more lethal, than it possessed in 1914. Nor is 
the United States an exception. We cannot forget the 
five-year naval program authorized last year. In the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, this Government will spend near- 
ly $1,000,000,000 for military purposes, and as much 
more as it can divert from the $5,000,000,000 to be used, 
if the President has his way with Congress, in public 
works. Plans have already been drawn up for the con- 
struction of new air bases, as part of the public-works 
program, and for the mechanization of army equipment. 
If this arrangement is carried through, about $400,000,000 
in addition to the appropriations already authorized by 
Congress will be expended. 

Only when we turn our eyes to the seven hills of Rome 
do we find a power that has labored without tiring in 
the cause of peace. Grave were the words uttered by 
Pius XI in his Allocution to the Cardinals announcing 
the canonization of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More. 

Let the anxiety of men’s soul, therefore, rest in this virtue 
[confidence in the Providence of God] and let it be transformed 
into an ardent prayer to the Father of infinite mercy that better 
days may at last dawn for mankind. As the Apostles, beaten 
and almost submerged by the waves, turned in supplication to 
Christ, let us also in order that there may be at last great peace, 
repeat their prayer, “Lord, save us, we perish.” 

Today, said the Holy Father, for nations to take up 
arms against one another, and spread ruin and destruction 
“would be a crime so enormous, a manifestation of 
savagery so insane” that the mind hesitates to believe 
it possible. 

But if someone dared to commit this nefarious crime—which 
may God avert and which we ourselves believe impossible—then 
we can only turn to God and address Him with sorrowful heart 
the prayer, “Lord, disperse the peoples who seek war.” 





to 


Concluding the Allocution, the Holy Father called upon 
all to beg Almighty God “ to enlighten the minds of those 
who hold in their hands the fate of nations.”” In accord- 
ance with the Pontiff’s plan announced some months ago, 
there will be a public service of prayer at Lourdes for 
three days beginning on April 27. The Holy Father 
will be represented by his legate, Cardinal Pacelli, and 
for three days and nights the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
will be offered without interruption in this favorite shrine 
of Our Lady, Queen of Peace. 

This extraordinary privilege is probably without par- 
allel in the entire history of the Church. It has been 
granted by Pius XI in the hope that Catholics all over 
the world, and all men who look with fear upon the 
growth of militarism, will join in prayer to our common 
Father, imploring Him to incline the minds of rulers 
everywhere to accept the peace which Our Lerd Jesus 
Christ came to establish. Even though governments turn 
a deaf ear, He who is mightier than all created powers 
will hear us when we offer Him the prayer of a contrite 


heart. 


Our Trade with Russia 


EARLY a year has passed since Smith Brookhart, 
formerly a Senator from Iowa, has issued any state- 
ment on our trade, actual or prospective, with Russia. 
On retiring from the Senate, Mr. Brookhart was pre- 
sented with one of the “ lame-duck jobs” which a hal- 
lowed custom of the Republic has set aside for members 
of the upper house, rejected at the polls by their constit- 
uents. These appointments are fairly lucrative, and since 
the duties are light, the lame ducks are at liberty to emu- 
late the lilies as to toiling and spinning, and most of them 
take advantage of their freedom. But not Mr. Brook- 
hart. On leaving the Senate, Mr. Brookhart, it will be 
remembered, began to toil assiduously in the matter of the 
recognition of Russia, and before long he had spun a web 
which excited the admiration of no less a personage than 
M. Stalin himself. 

It also attracted the attention, and, in the end, the re- 
luctant admiration, of the Administration. In any case, 
recognition of Russia followed, and was greeted by a salvo 
of announcements from the happy Mr. Brookhart whose 
antics at the time showed a disposition to disagree with 
the proposition that silence is the perfectest herald of joy. 
Today, he may approve the adage; at least, he is silent. 
But it is possible to ascribe his silence to the unhappy 
fact that our trade with Russia, for which he prophesied 
gigantic proportions within a few months, has failed to 
For Mr. Brookhart as a propagandist, we may 
He had his mission, and he was obliged 
But it is hardly possible to ex- 


move. 
find some excuse. 
to live up to its duties. 


tend the same reasoning to the State Department or to 
the Administration under whose joint auspices was worked 
out a trade agreement that has ended in utter failure. 
The upshot of this sorry business is that we have recog- 
nized Russia, and have once more shown that as diplomats 
we are bunglers. 


In the course of a philippic against the 
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World Court, a politician said recently that we Americans 
are always at a disadvantage in dealing with foreign dip- 
lomats, on account of our singular inability to lie con- 
vincingly. Without subjecting that excuse, which invites 
discussion, to critical analysis, it is at least true that no 
great skill in lying is needed for a diplomat at Wash- 
ington. Otherwise, how can our recognition of those 
twin monsters of iniquity, Mexico and the Soviet, be 
explained 7 


Mothers’ Day, May 12 


E are rapidly becoming a people dedicated to com- 

memorations and holidays. Most of these affairs 
are purely local, but enough of them are national. As 
a rule their purpose is to focus public attention upon some 
historical event, some needed reform, some worthy work 
in charity or education. Sometimes they accomplish their 
purpose, but their very number is weakening their ef- 
fectiveness. Press agents and advertising agents have in- 
stituted so many that are clearly commercial, that the 
public is beginning to be indifferent to all of them alike. 

Perhaps Mothers’ Day has suffered more than any from 
cheap sentimentality and the commercial taint. This is 
a regrettable loss, for a proper commemoration, as ex- 
perience has demonstrated, brings results of real value. 
This is particularly true, when under Catholic auspices, 
the day is given a Catholic background and tone. To 
every Catholic “ mother” is a hallowed name, not only 
because of memories of his own mother, but also because 
of memories as old and far more sacred and beautiful, 
of his Mother in Heaven. Through the spotless Maid of 
Galilee, chosen from all eternity to be the Mother of Our 
Saviour, all true motherhood is ennobled. It was this 
thought which suggested to a number of the clergy, more 
than a decade ago, a Mothers’ Day thoroughly Catholic 
in its celebration and results. 

At the outset some very simple devices were used. On 
one or two of the preceding Sundays, an announcement 
would be read from the pulpit, inviting all the men of 
the parish to receive Holy Communion for their mothers, 
living or dead, on Mothers’ Day. In other churches, per- 
haps the invitation would be extended to all the members 
of the parish. The results were immediate and, in some 
cases, startling. Sinners who had held out for years 
against the strongest batteries in the spiritual armories, 
came back to the grace of God and a new life. In some 
parishes the crowds that thronged the altar rails were even 
greater than on Christmas or Easter. 

It is understood, of course, that Mothers’ Day has no 
liturgical significance whatever. May 12, 1935, in the 
rite of the Church is the third Sunday after Easter, with 
commemorations in Lauds and the Mass of St. Nereus 
and his companions in martyrdom, and of the Octave of 
the Solemnity of St. Joseph. But just as it is perfectly 
fit and proper for every Catholic to hear Mass and to 
offer special prayers on the Fourth of July and on Thanks- 
giving Day, so if Mothers’ Day can be made a means of 
grace to souls, Catholics can safely be invited to honor it. 
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Perhaps one of the best methods of making Mothers’ 
Day an occasion of grace in every parish is to enlist the 
aid of the Sisters and of the children in the schools. 
Children are good advertisers, and if they are instructed 
to remind their respective homes of the coming of Moth- 
ers’ Day, the authorities can be sure that the news will 
be spread far and wide. Perhaps a word from an inno- 
cent child may be made, in God’s providence, the grace 
that will be utilized in the hearts of old sinners of whom 
it will be said on Mothers’ Day that a little child shall 
lead them back to reconciliation and to peace. May God 


grant it. 


The New Recovery Program 


O bill of major importance has yet been enacted by 
Congress. Unless Congress speeds its pace, the Re- 
covery bill submitted on March 29 will come up for the 
President’s signature only after Congress has spent a sum- 
mer in the jungle heats of Washington. But in politics, 
anything can happen overnight. Congress may greet the 
new day in a new humor, and give the President all that 
he asks. 

The claim that this new bill is the old bill with the 
shortcomings removed, is true, at least in part. It is 
substantially the old bill, but opinions may differ as to 
the removal of the shortcomings. Section 7a is found in 
it with hardly a change, which means that the bickerings 
about what this famous section blesses and bans will con- 
tinue to disturb labor and business alike. All licensing 
provisions have been eliminated, which is an improvement. 
The President never used this power, and probably would 
not be sustained by the courts if he did. The codes are 
retained, with the proviso that they must not be used to 
promote monopoly, and the President is authorized to in- 
tervene with devices to control prices, production, or dis- 
tribution, should this be necessary to protect the smaller 
industries. The present set-up of code authorities is also 
retained, and labor again sees its claim of equal representa- 
tion with industry on the boards rejected. Code viola- 
tions will be punished on conviction by fines, but not by 
jail sentences. 

Undoubtedly, the Administration is prepared to fight 
for the chief provisions of this measure. The present 
Congress is not the panic-stricken Congress of 1933, and 
it may be stricken with the madness that sometimes af- 
fects statesmen when a huge parliamentary majority, be- 
comes unmanageable and splits into factions. Critics of 
the Administration in both parties assert that the new 
measure merely reiterates the faults of the old. As far 
as Section 7a is concerned, that criticism is based on fact. 
Again, the ruling of the Supreme Court in the oil-code 
cases is too plain to be misunderstood. Any act by Con- 
gress which is tantamount to a delegation of its legislative 
power, whether to the President or to any Federal board, 
is null and void. The new bill attempts to come within 
this ruling by enumerating a dozen “ standards” under 
which the President is authorized to act when he approves 
codes and makes regulations for their enforcement. It 
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is at least doubtful whether the Supreme Court can accept 
these “ standards,” since they are not particularly definite, 
and range over so wide a field that they impose little or 
no limitation on the President’s power. 

Equally disturbing is the attempt of the new bill to 
meet the rulings of a number of the inferior Federal 
courts on the meaning of inter-State commerce. The dif- 
ficulty here arises from the fact that under the Constitu- 
tion Congress is not authorized to say what is inter-State 
commerce, and what is not. Only the Supreme Court can 
decide whether or not Congress has exceeded its powers 
in endeavoring to regulate inter-State commerce. Congress 
may hold that an industry which is “ affected with an 
inter-State interest ” is subject to its control, as it is asked 
to do in the new bill, but only the Supreme Court can 
define and limit the meaning of “ affected with an inter 
State interest.” Legally, it is a phrase leading to con- 
troversy, and nothing more. 

In these two points, at least, delegation of power and 
inter-State commerce, the authors of the new bill have 
shown us some clever juggling, but nothing, it seems to 
us, on which a stable program of recovery can be based. 
If under the Constitution Congress may not establish col- 
lective bargaining, or impose codes with reference to wages 
and hours of labor, the sooner that fact is established, the 
better for the country. Once we know that door is closed, 
we can find or make another. 


Justice Under Law 


N a lengthy decision read on April 1 by Chief Justice 
Hughes, the Supreme Court held unanimously that 
one Clarence Norris, in the course of his trial for crime 
in Alabama, had been deprived of rights guaranteed him 
by the Constitution of the United States. For the second 
time, the highest Court in the land has intervened to save 
the eight defendants in the so-called Scottsboro cases from 
the penalty of death. 

The unhappy affair began in April, 1931, when nine 
Negroes were arrested in Scottsboro for a crime alleged 
to have been committed against two women. One of the 
Negroes, fourteen years of age, was remanded to the 
juvenile court, while the others were promptly indicted. 
This trial ended with a verdict of guilty. The Supreme 
Court reversed the case, and ordered a new trial on the 
ground that the defendants had been deprived of their 
constitutional right to have counsel to aid them in pre- 
paring and presenting their defense. 

At the second trial, a change of venue was asked and 
allowed. Unfortunately, because of provisions by the 
State law the change was not to one of the more pop- 
ulous districts, but an adjoining county. As conditions did 
not differ greatly here, the very purpose of the change of 
venue was defeated. The trial proceeded, after the militia 
had been called out, and ended as did the first. On writ 
of certiorari, the case went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Federal question raised by counsel 
for the defense was that the “long continued, systematic 
and arbitrary exclusion of qualified Negro citizens ” from 
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the jury in Jackson county, where the indictment was 
found, and in Morgan county where the case was tried, 
violated the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution. 

This great court has once more held that the meanest 
criminal must be accorded justice under law, not treatment 
according to the whim or prejudice of man. These de- 
fendants, poor, illiterate, and forlorn Negroes, have re- 
mained in jail for four years, without obtaining justice. 
It is to be hoped that the State of Alabama will now in- 
voke its sovereignty to the end that justice may at last 
be served. 





Note and Comment 











Eden in 
Poland 


OT the garden, but the Captain. In the long run, 

it may appear that the most decisive turn in the 
British swing around the diplomatic circle will have been 
afforded by the visit to Warsaw of Captain Anthony Eden, 
Great Britain’s informal ambassador-at-large. In one 
of his recent dispatches, P. J. Philip, correspondent for 
the New York Times, remarked that the very heart of 
the present armament threat in Europe is the contradiction 
offered by the (official) French view that Germany’s army 
is the supreme menace, and Germany’s view that Russia’s 
army is the supreme menace. In the search to find which 
horn of this dilemma is least uncomfortable, Great Britain 
discovers every nation in eastern and central Europe lined 
up on one prong or the other. Poland alone can speak 
with entire lack of embarrassment, since for the Poles 
the menace from Germany to the West and Russia to the 
East is equally a matter of concern. Poland is truly a 
“morsel ’”’—a very large and luscious morsel—*“ between 
two monsters.” In her diplomatic relations, particularly 
in the line of treaty making in the last few years, Poland 
has negotiated with equal success with either “ monster,” 
with such success that Polish opinion does not appear 
so keen about superadding to the present scheme of pacts 
the system of the Eastern Locarno, which was thought 
out and arranged independently of her own particular 
needs. Poland’s veteran leader, Marshal Pilsudski, who 
prides himself on not having seized the dictatorship when 
it was twice within his grasp, has had impartial experi- 
ence of Teuton and Slav. Though official accounts may 
tell little or nothing for many months to come, it may well 
occur that between Eden and Pilsudski will be hammered 
out the policy that will enable Great Britain to save Europe 
from war without precipitating conflict by taking sides. 


Federal 
Birth Control 


HE readers of America are familiar with the denial 
given out by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration of the figures carried by the Associated Press, 
and two weeks later by the United Press, to the effect 
that the birth rate of families on relief has greatly in- 
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creased. It is also well known that the American Birth 
Control League later used these dispatches as part of 
their nation-wide propaganda. Now we understand that 
the Associated Press stands by its dispatch, which also 
contained material got out by the Birth Control League 
itself. Where does the truth lie? In a recent report of 
the Birth Control League is a significant lead. Relating 
the experiences of one of its field agents, it says: “ Federal 
Relief Administrators were eager to give the families on 
their rolls the benefit of birth control, and several actually 
agreed to defray out of relief funds the cost of contra- 
ceptive advice and materials (p. 13). So the interest of 
FERA in birth control may be greater than it is actually 
willing to admit now that the press agencies have brought 
the matter to light. The dispute between Governor Davey 
of Ohio and Administrator Hopkins turns on similar mat- 
ters among others; we have before us an affidavit from a 
woman on relief in Ohio who had to undergo an abortion 
by advice of two case workers. A Congressional investi- 
gation should be made on the statement by the Birth 
Control League that several administrators used relief 
funds for birth-control purposes. Let us know their names! 


Alumni in 
Convention 


EN years ago the National Catholic Alumni Federa- 

tion was formed for the purpose of uniting together 
as constituent bodies the various alumni associations of 
our Catholic colleges and also bringing into their orbit 
all Catholics who are graduates of any college. Its career 
has been marked by a sharp quickening of interest in 
college problems by college men and an equally deep 
appreciation of the need for national leadership by these 
same educated citizens. In its decennial convention, there- 
fore, the N. C. A. F. will appropriately take this double 
problem for its theme: how may we develop Catholic 
leadership in the colleges? And, how may we develop it 
among the alumni? The convention will be held on April 
25, 26, and 27 at the Palmer House in Chicago, and the 
whole day of April 26 will be devoted to panel discussions 
of these two topics. Besides that, there will be addresses 
by Prof. Ross Hoffman, Thomas F. Woodlock, Prof. 
Louis J. A. Mercier, Raoul E. Desvernine, and other 
figures in public and scholastic life. The three days, 
following the convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in the same city, will round out a week 
of very intensive and serious consideration of our national 
problems as they affect our Catholic colleges and their 
graduates. Inquiries about the convention may be directed 
to Edmond B. Butler, 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York; or A. J. Schweitzer, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Human. 
Omelettes 


RITING in Foreign Affairs for April, 1935, Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, former correspondent of 
the Christian Science Moniter and author of important 
books on contemporary Russia, tells of the “angry and 
outraged reaction of the Soviet officials” to a message 
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sent out by a foreign correspondent in the winter of 1932- 
1933 about the mass deportation of the peasants in Cossack 
villages. No objection was raised when the fate of such 
victims was described in figurative or generalized terms, 
such as “ state-encouraged colonization of Russia’s unset- 
tled open spaces” or of “eggs being broken in order to 
make the socialist omelette” ; but specific stories were 
taboo. Indeed, other still more recent visitors to Russia 
have been impressed by the extreme popularity which 
the omelette figure possesses as a euphemism for the 
destruction of human happiness and even of human life. 
Despite the numberless démentis, the threats of an ap- 
proaching crisis in the famine situation in Russia cannot 
be altogether downed, and are a strange contrast to the 
optimistic figures so glowingly used by our principal press 
mentors on Russian doings. A recent report by the 
Interconfessional and International Relief Committee 
headed by Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna analyzes these 
optimistic statements, and gives the thinking reader ample 
ground for misgivings. A “voluntary” famine, caused 
by forced requisition of food stuff for export purposes, 
may be picturesquely termed an omelette, but it is a dish 
that nourishes only the cooks, not the human ingredients 
of the mess. 


Nostalgic 
Retrospect 


ITH the present issue this Review enters upon its 

twenty-seventh year. When the first number of 
AMERICA was published on April 15, 1909, Jack Binns, 
‘ wireless operator’ of the stricken ship Republic, was 
the national hero. That was the year the Lusitania, later 
to become a tragic symbol, broke the trans-Atlantic west- 
ern record with a time of four days, eleven hours. Old 
Edward P. Weston was holding the daily interest of the 
nation as he walked from New York City to San Fran- 
cisco, finally completing the journey in 105 days. Louis 
Blériot won huge newspaper headlines by flying the Eng- 
lish Channel. The Lincoln penny was issued; do you re- 
member the violent controversy about whether the de- 
signer’s initials should be removed? Ladies wore hobble 
skirts and peach-basket hats. Cardinal Gibbons told a 
confirmation class that this new fangled Prohibition move- 
ment wouldn’t succeed, because “ reform must come from 
within and you can’t legislate virtue into people.’” Father 
Tabb, the poet, died. Best sellers of the day were Harold 
McGrath’s “ The Goose Girl,” Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
mystery, “ The Man in Lower Ten,” John Fox’s “ The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” and Marion Crawford’s 
“The White Sister.” You could buy a Reo runabout for 
$500 with brass oil lamps and rubber honker as accessories. 
Rudyard Kipling was at work on two poems, later pub- 
lished as “ The Female of the Species” and “If.” For 
the first time the voice of Sigmund Freud was heard in 
the land, when he came to the United States to lecture. 
Posters advertising Sapolio covered the billboards. In 
the theater “ The Wizard of Oz” continued its golden 
run; “ The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” starring 
Forbes-Robertson opened, and a play called “The Gay 
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Musician" was making successful one-night stands in the 
West, due principally to a young leading lady named 
Texas Guinan. There was talk in sport circles of match- 
ing Jack Johnson with Jim Jeffries. AMERICA, twenty-six 
years old today, is—doubtless like its readers—glad to be 
far away from that strange age. 


Parade 

Of Events 
N alarming uprush of absentmindedness saddened 
the week. .. . In Washington, an actor taking a bow 


forgot the curtain would soon be bumping his head. His 
memory leaped into life when the heavy wooden edge 
bounced on his skull and sent him to a hospital. . . . In 
New York a man bound for Europe whiled the time away 
driving to the boat by tearing up papers. Among other 
things, he tore up his steamship ticket. . . . In Atlanta 
a Negro charged with stealing an automobile explained 


everything. He was so tired, he forgot to take his foot 
away when it stepped accidentally on the starter. . . . The 
Oklahoma Supreme Court in a wrong-tense moment 


wrote: “ We have went into the case further than we 
should.”. . . A seven-year-old boy in the East is already 
much bigger than his father. The youth seems to be a 
block off the old chip, as the late Justice Holmes would 
say. .. . Forward-looking attempts to get the nation out 
of the business rut were spreading optimism. 
chusetts barber shop patrons get ice cream with each 
haircut. . . . Houses are now offered for sale which come 
to the purchaser all wrapped up in cellophane. .. . z Amer- 
ican onion lovers became breathless reading the thrilling 
chases of onion bootleggers on the Great Lakes. Rival 
onion gangs were said to be replacing the old beer mobs. 
.. . A Stammerers’ Club was formed in Australia. Unor- 
ganized, stammerers could never become articulate in 
public affairs, it was said. . . . There have been many 
complaints about the noses of the Spokane police force. 
Efforts to build up a better-nosed force are now under 
way. ... The soft strains of a song, the sweet-scented 
blossoming of fruit trees were brought to mind when a 
Mr. Hartz and a Miss Flowers put on a Hartz and Flow- 
ers wedding, and a Mr. Peach espoused Ann Apple. . 
New trends in prison life were developing. In a Missouri 
town a burglar broke into the city jail and robbed a con- 
vict of $17.00. The convict escaped from jail to look 
for a cop. The jail had no burglar alarm. 


In a Massa- 
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One Candle for the Legion 


Gerarpv B. Donne ty, S.J. 


Decency’s first birthday cake, it is a bit embar- 

rassing to observe that one of the guests at the 
party is sulking in a corner. The Christian Century, that 
estimable journal of opinion, has indeed joined the cele- 
bration and offered felicitations. But in doing so it has 
betrayed a painful ignorance about the nature of the 
Legion’s achievement. 

It would seem that the Christian Century has allowed 
itself to be misled by a title. It believes that decency 
was the sole purpose of the Legion of Decency. This, 
of course, is an unpardonable error. The bawdiness that 
smirched most of the films during the Hoover and early 
Roosevelt regimes offered an inviting and pretty sizable 
area for the Papist scrubbing brush. But from its incep- 
tion the Legion took up a much bigger task than the 
mere de-eroticizing of the films. 

In 1928, that momentous year when sound came to 
the screen, Catholic Church leaders became seriously 
alarmed. They realized that the films were engaged in 
an attack against standards of moral conduct. The new 
themes being exploited in the pictures were human prob- 
lems hitherto discussed only by the stage and novel. The 
invention of sound and the new type of story it introduced 
to the screen had suddenly brought film entertainment 
into the hazardous domain of ethics. The pictures were 
now evaluating conduct, proposing ideals, questioning 
moral principles. Film heroes and heroines were rebels 
against the natural law. And the articulate pictures were 
offering patrons not only a new technique and a new 
kind of plot but also a deplorably pagan sense of moral 
values. In short, the films had climbed up into the pulpit. 
They were competing with the clergy, but were preach- 
ing vicious doctrines. It was obvious, too, that the screen 
was far more eloquent than the clergy could ever hope 
to be; its asceticism was less exacting, its audiences vaster 
and much more receptive. 

This, more than anything else, was what led to the 
formation of the Legion. And its main objective was 
to rid the screen of morally subversive stories—stories, 
namely, that might persuade people to accept false theses 
or principles of conduct. 

That this statement is true can be readily proved by 
reference to the Bishops’ pastoral letters as well as to 
the text of the Legion’s pledge. Legionaires pledged 
themselves to avoid not only “ vile and indecent ” films, 
but also those which “struck at Christian morality.” 
Hence, from the very beginning the Legion’s founders 
realized that decency was not enough. A picture like 
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“ Back Street” could be quite free from salaciousness 
yet wholly vicious in its effects upon an audience’s moral 
convictions. 

There is a widespread idea that the Production Code 
(adopted by the producers five years ago) was concerned 


more with the objectionable details of a proposed picture 
than with its moral values as a whole. In the popular 
mind the Code is a series of prohibitions against smut, 
nudity, blasphemy, whiskey, guns, or criminal technique. 
Surprisingly enough, the Christian Century seems to share 
that idea. But here are some of the wiser and more 
fundamental provisions of the Code. Had they been 
enforced, there would have been no need at all for the 
great crusade against the Coast: 

No picture will lower moral standards. Audience sympathy shall 
never be thrown to the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil, or sin. 
Law, natural or human, must not be ridiculed, nor sympathy 
created for its violation. Treatment must not make criminals 
seem heroic or justified. Treatment should not throw sympathy 
against marriage as an institution. Impure love must not be 
presented as attractive or beautiful. 

These were the provisions that had been flagrantly 
violated by the studios almost from the day of their 
adoption. They were also the provisions that seemed all 
important to Legion leaders when, last June, they con- 
ferred with the Industry—now completely chastened and 
yelling for peace after only two months of the Catholic 
crusade. The producers admitted their sins. They re- 
studied these greater commandments of the Code. They 
swore to obey them henceforth. They set up a machinery 
for strict enforcement. 

And so it is about time for somebody to call attention 
—with a great deal of emphasis—to the full value of the 
job done by the Breen office. The greatness of Joseph 
I. Breen’s performance lies in this: not only has he wiped 
the screen clean of obscenities, but also—and the Legion 
believes this to be far more important—he has scotched 
its teaching of moral heresy. To Hollywood pagans 
chanting their credo that it ain’t no sin, Breen has retorted, 
“’Tis too!” And since July, 1934, he has enforced 
orthodoxy with an iron hand. 

Those who have somehow failed to notice the remark- 
able change in screen fare that has resulted from the 
Legion’s treaty of peace might do well to search their 
memories. Let them recall, if they can, any film during 
the past nine months similar to “ Possessed,” that old 
and highly successful Joan Crawford story which justified 
the kept woman and persuaded audiences to approve her 
liaison as good. Let them try to find a second “ Scarface ” 
glorifying the criminal and convincing youth that the 
rewards of crime are more desirable than honesty. Not 
since the appearance of the Breen seal has there been 
another “ Morning Glory,” or a “ Walking Down Broad- 
way,” nor any other picture out of that long vicious 
cycle which preached over and over that chastity was 
impossible for lovers. Nor has there been a recent “ Baby 
Face” to win sympathy for the sex adventuress. Nor a 
“ Christopher Strong,” justifying adultery by pleading that 
the sinners were in love, and who could blame them, and 
wouldn’t you do the same yourself. And why has “ Sailor 
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Beware,” with its idea that seduction is funny, never 
reached the screen in spite of its big run on the Broadway 
stage? It is plain enough that the films are well rid of 
salaciousnes—the sort of stuff purveyed by “ Parachute 
Jumper,” “Hot Pepper,” “The Half Naked Truth,” 
“ Sailor’s Luck,” “Central Airport.” But what has be- 
come of the immoral-thesis picture? Like “ Child of Man- 
hattan”” or “ Ann Vickers” or “ No Man of Her Own” 
or “ Animal Kingdom ” ? 

The answer is obvious. Hollywood, yielding to Legion 
pressure and guided by the Breen office, has been obeying 
the Code. As a result, film entertainment, at least that 
vast proportion of it made or distributed by the major 
companies, is morally unobjectionable. 

It is an amazing fact that the Christian Century has 
not yet noticed the reformation. In its editorial contributed 
for the Legion’s birthday it complains that the Legion 
“has failed to tackle anything except the most outward 
and superficial indecencies.” The worst evil of the movies 
remains. They constitute “a new educational system in 
conflict with the system represented by our schools and 
churches.” The latter teach a spiritual concept of the 
good life; the movies a material concept. They are 
diametrically opposed. 

In other words, not realizing that this vicious philosophy 
was the very evil that the Legion was organized to fight, 
the Christian Century—now that the battle is over and 
won—is just proposing it as a major casus belli and is 
trumpeting us to a new crusade. 

Then the review, quoting Mr. Lippmann, goes on to 
explain that the Legion’s merely “external rules of de- 
cency ” cannot possibly cure the real evil: 

The damage is done long before the actress exposes herself or 
dies miserably in a hospital as a concession to virtue, or the 
gangster has been handcuffed. The damage is done when the 
prostitute and the gangster are shown living in splendid houses 
wearing magnificent clothes . . and riding around in great 
limousines. That is when the destruction of moral values takes 
place, and no censorship has or will interfere with it. 

With those observations no one could possibly disagree. 
Least of all America, which was shouting the same idea 
from the housetops three and four years ago. But the 
surprising thing is that the Christian Century believes 
its remarks to be pertinent to the films of 1935. The 
only possible comment one can make is to ask, “ What 
gangster?” or “ What limousine?”’ The trouble with 
the Christian Century’s critic is that he has not been 
patronizing the pictures. Else he might have noticed that 
sin no longer pays on the screen and that gangsters and 
prostitutes stopped riding in expensive limousines in July, 
1934, the date of the first Breen seal. 

And as for the political censorship which never “ has 
or will interfere” with such evils because it always results 
in a studio effort “to evade and circumvent the restric- 
tions,”—well, Catholic distrust of censorship and of other 
legal restrictions was the reason for the Legion’s method 
of operation. The Legion—let this be said in its praise— 
did not agitate for more laws, more official snoopers, 
stricter courts, more scissors-and-red-pencil men paid by 
the State. It knew very well that external censorship 
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would never avail to satisiy sane standards of morality 
in entertainment. The Legion realized that only internal 
regulation—regulation, that is, by and entirely within 
the industry—could do so. As a consequence, it resorted 
te public pressure to induce the industry to establish and 
obey its own censors and also to give these censors power 
to interpret and enforce the moral demands of public 
opinion. If the editors of the Christian Century wish to 
call this method “ organized boycott”’ and to hold that 
it will never succeed, let them drop into their neighborhood 
theaters tonight and see how it has already succeeded. 

One hardly expects the Christian Century to admit the 

present findings on the blameless state of film morals. 
sut that will be partly due to to a disagreement about 
the meaning of a word. To the Christian Century a 
picture is immoral if it is boring or cheap or inane; 
“dullness may be as harmful to the soul as indecency.” 
But to the Legion—at least to its Catholic members— 
immoral means only one thing—subversive of Divine law. 
Hence in Catholic opinion the Legion has not really failed 
to rid the screen of immorality; it has failed only to 
rid the screen of what the Christian Century chooses to 
call immorality. The Legion has done away with inde- 
cency; it has done away with false ethics. Its critics 
want it also to do away with stupidity. They are dis- 
appointed with the Legion because it has neglected to put 
“some touch of greatness in the making of picures.” 

We want great pictures—pictures with great characters, great 
conflicts, great humor, great imagination, and if possible, some- 
thing of the poetry of life. 

Well, that is a desire in which everybody can join 
whole-heartedly, including especially the box offices. But 
to realize that dream is not now and never has been the 
goal of the Legion. 

As a matter of fact there have been many stirring invi- 
tations issued to Legion members—invitations to boycott 
stage burlesque, to suppress prurient magazines, to outlaw 
nudism, to protest undraped statues in the public parks, 
to support excellent stage shows, to work for censorship 
bills, to telegraph Senators about Mexico. But with 
one or two local exceptions the Legion has answered no 
to all these requests, refusing to vary from its course, 
important as these side-issues might be. It has driven at 
the films and the films alone. It has clung to its single 
purpose of ridding them of false philosophy and filth. 
Hence it will hardly respond to this new invitation to 
rid the films of dullness, cheapness, and low levels of 
cultural content. 

Let the Christian Century, if it wants to, lead a move- 
ment for film masterpieces. Let it try its idea of pro- 
ducing screen Shakespeares overnight by the simple 
expedient of imposing legal restrictions against block 
booking and blind buying. The Legion, it is to be feared, 
will display but small interest. It is not a literary club. 
It is not a culture group. Nor a league for the advance- 
ment of art. 

Today, on its first anniversary, it knows that it has 
persuaded the Industry to be good. It is satisfied to leave 
to others the job of persuading the Industry to be clever. 
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The Washington Scene 


Joseru F. Tuorntne, S.J., Px.D. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


Senator Long on Father Coughlin 


S your correspondent was entering the over-size 
suite of offices occupied by Huey P. Long in the 


Senate Office Building, Will Rogers was making 
a triumphal exit. (Let none of the readers of AMERICA 
suggest that it was a case of one funny man meeting an- 
other.) The office force of the Senator from Louisiana 
was enjoying a major thrill, because the Oklahoma cow- 
boy and erstwhile Mayor of Beverly Hills, Calif., was 
dispensing his autograph to blondes and brunettes with 
princely generosity. As he reached the door and turned 
around for a final greeting, his eyes twinkled for a mo- 
ment and then with a characteristic wave of his hand he 
shouted: “So long, girls; I'll see you in the White 
House!” 

One thing is certain: the Hollywood cowboy fitted into 
the picture in the Long headquarters. On the surface 
there is the same circus atmosphere to which radio listen- 
ers and Senate galleries have long since grown accustomed. 
Informality and friendliness were in the air. Everybody, 
of course, was working, but no one seemed to be under 
a strain. Batteries of typewriters pounded out answers 
to the thirty-thousand-odd letters that pour in each day. 
Shipping clerks prepared piles of books and pamphlets 
for mailing. (“ Every Man a King” is still in wide de- 
mand.) A Railway Express freight clerk wanders in and 
out with his truck. Waste baskets are filled to overflow- 
ing, while empty envelopes and blue and yellow telegram 
containers litter the floor. 

Telephone bells ring almost incessantly. The nearest 
stenographer or secretary picks up the receiver. “‘ Senator 
Long’s office,” soon dins itself into the memory like the 
refrain of a popular song. The scene abounds in para- 
doxes. Outside, for example, tacked to the door, is a 
pencil-printed sign: ‘ We Regret Very Much That We 
Cannot Receive Visitors Today.” Nevertheless, there is 
a constant tattoo of knocks at the door. Some visitors are 
admitted ; others are advised to come on the morrow. A 
few are obviously on the inner circle; these are asked: 
“Do you want to see Earle or the Boss?” Earle is Mr. 
Earle Christenberry, Senator Long’s secretary. Nattily 
attired Western Union and Postal Telegraph messenger 
boys shuttle in and out. Indeed, they are the most fre- 
quent visitors, receiving and delivering high-speed mes- 
sages. When telegrams are dispatched, usually by Mr. 
Christenberry, they go out in sheaves. 

So much has been written about the fact that every 
letter to Senator Long receives a personal reply that 
it is interesting to add this correspondent’s observations. 
A friendly secretary invited him into one of the side 
rooms. It was a beehive of activity. At least fifteen 
girls, ranging in age from eighteen to twenty-five, were 





seated around a large table. Spread out before them were 
the contents of the last mail sack. The girls were read- 
ing and sorting the letters. Those which pertained to the 
“ Share-the-Wealth ” clubs went into one box; those 
seeking pamphlets or speeches went into another. In this 
way, it would be correct to say that the huge volume of 
mail was, in the language of the blood-test experts, 
“typed.” No doubt there are excellent standardized re- 
plies. The girls work in two shifts: about twenty-two 
carry on during the day and perhaps eighteen at night. 
Not ‘nfrequently, the office secretary comes in to an- 
nounce: “ There is such a crush of work that it will be 
necessary to work over-time this evening.” The only 
responses to this announcement are sighs and wan smiles 
of resignation. The Louisianian’s office is not a stenog- 
raphers’ paradise. 

At this point, Congressman Steagall (he is rumored 
as Secretary of the Treasury in the Senator’s future 
hypothetical Cabinet) emerges and your correspondent 
is ushered into the private office. The interview is under 
way without formality or delay. 

“Senator,” your correspondent remarked, “ the editor 
of AMERICA is particularly interested in your views on 
Father Charles E. Coughlin. What are your relations 
with the Detroit priest?” 

“ Father Coughlin,” replied Senator Long, “is a good 
friend of mine. 1 like him. I won’t say we work to- 
gether, because that would denote an alliance or com- 
bination. But I will say that he is fighting for the same 
general objectives that I am. He believes that in this 
world of depression and business stagnation the emphasis 
should be placed on social justice. So do I. I believe in 
social justice and I will continue to fight for my program.” 

Believing that the readers of AMERICA would wish’ to 
know wherein the Senator’s program differed, if at all, 
from that of Father Coughlin, your correspondent put that 
question. 

“ Well, there isn’t so much difference,” declared Sen- 
ator Long. “I don’t disagree with Father Coughlin very 
often; in fact, we disagree very seldom. Nor are our 
differences fundamental or important. I would almost 
say that we are working for practically the same prin- 
ciples each in our own way. Father Coughlin has his 
method and style; I have mine. But when you come right 
down to it, I don’t think there is a great deal of differ- 
ence.” 

“In that case, Senator,” your correspondent urged, 
“you will not oppose the bill for centralized banking in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Nye. You know the 
latter expressly stated that Father Coughlin had been 
one of those consulted about the bill. Are you planning 
to support this legislation? ” 

At first, the Senator from Louisiana did not wish to 
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commit himself too absolutely upon this proposition, but 
finally he admitted that, since he was in general agree- 
ment with Father Coughlin on most things, he might 
be presumed to be in favor of the Nye banking bill. To 
say the least, it was clear that there was between the two 
leaders a fairly satisfactory understanding, if not a work- 
ing agreement. 

All this, of course, was preliminary to a much more 
important and somewhat more controversial question. 

“Senator Long,” your correspondent queried, “ how 
do you account for the fact that Father Coughlin in his 
broadcast refutation of General Hugh Johnson appeared 
to climb back on the Administration band wagon? Why, 
in spite of his severe criticism of President Roosevelt's 
New Deal, did the Detroit radiorator reverse his field and 
apparently dash back on the reservation?” 

At this pointed question, sparks began to fly in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum. The chief open adversary of the 
Roosevelt Administration struggled to restrain his vehe- 
mence. He succeeded. There was intense subdued feeling 
in his reply. 

“I’m not so sure,” he drawled slowly and a bit ironical- 
ly, “that Father Coughlin ran back to the reservation. 
Didn’t he declare that he would continue to criticize what 
was wrong in the President’s program and accept only 
what he thought was sound and beneficial? Personally, 
I don’t see any difference in his attitude before or after 
that speech. He’s just the same, I think. I think he’ll go 
right along as he was before and so will I.” 

After a brief interlude in which the Senator described 
his first introduction to Father Coughlin, the stage was 
set for another question. 

“Mr. Long,” it was suggested, ‘do you often see the 
good Father from Detroit? Does he confer with you 
or you with him when he comes to the capital?” 

There was no doubt or hesitation or equivocation about 
the answer to this query. 

“ Certainly, I see him most every time he comes to 
Washington. We are good friends. He almost always 
has a visit with me. He’s like my other good friend, Will 
Rogers. Will wouldn’t think of coming to the Capital 
without visiting me. I’m always glad to see Father 
Coughlin and I think he feels the same way about me.” 

With this much clear, it seemed proper and profitable 
to enlarge the bases of the discussion. 

“Senator Long,” your correspondent suggested, 
“everybody is interested in the more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. Both you and Father Coughlin have that 
in common. But isn’t that the same general objective for 
all interested in securing social justice? Our own Review, 
for example, recently featured an interview by a member 
of the staff with Hilaire Belloc. Belloc expressed the 
liberal economic views which he has championed for many 
years. He calls his system that of distributism. What 
do you think of his program? How does it compare with 
your own? What is your mature judgment of the dis- 
tribution of wealth advocated by Belloc?” 

“What is his name?” 

“Hilaire Belloc, the British historian and philosopher,” 
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your correspondent repeated, endeavoring to cover his em- 
barrassment at this unexpected blind spot revealed on 
the Senatorial retina. 

“Never heard of him,” the Senator proclaimed. “I 
don’t know anything about his program. What does 
Belloc propose?” 

This is not an interview with Belloc on his “ Share- 
the-Wealth ” system and so there is no need to insert the 
familiar explanation of the Chesterbelloc program. But 
this much must be said for Mr. Long. He listened at- 
tentively, his eyes flashing, to every detail of the Belloc 
proposal and did not hesitate to subjoin at the end: 

“Tt sounds all right to me. I wish I knew more about 
_ 

Wishing to get the gentleman from Louisiana back on 
to more familiar territory, your correspondent made a ref- 
erence to a recent radio speech delivered by the Senator 
himself. 

“ It was interesting, Mr. Long, to hear you declare that 
your ‘ Share-the-Wealth’ plan had been advocated by 
every important leader in all times. You put at the head 
of this list the Holy Father in the Vatican. May I ask 
whether you, Senator, have read the two celebrated En- 
cyclical Letters, namely, the ‘Rerum Novarum’ of Leo 
XIII and the ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ of Pius XI?” 

“Have I read them!” roared the Senator. “I was the 
one who put them in the Congressional Record. I had 
them inserted in the Record. Certainly, I did that a long 
time ago. And I quote the Pope in my book. Here it is!” 

At this point, Senator Long rang for Christenberry 
to bring in a copy of “ Share Our Wealth,” but finding 
one on the desk he was able to dismiss his secretary and 
point out the passage from the “ Quadragesimo Anno” 
which appears on page 27. It was obvious that the Sen- 
ator was as proud of this quotation as if it were a per- 
sonal endorsement from the white-robed ruler of Vatican 
City. 

Naturally, your correspondent wished to follow up 
such a fruitful subject of conversation. 

“Senator Long, in view of your careful reading of 
the Encyclical ‘Quadragesimo Anno,’ what would you 
be able to tell the readers of AMERICA about your opin- 
ion of one of the most important of the Holy Father’s 
specific recommendations, namely, that favoring the or- 
ganization of occupational groups in the various indus- 
tries, trades, arts, and professions?” 

“ That is a part of the document which I have not read,” 
the Senator replied. “I don’t know anything about it. 
But it sounds like NRA. If it’s NRA, I’m against it. But 
I really haven’t studied that section of the Pope’s letter 
and so I really don’t know.” 

We also discussed this country’s policy with regard to 
Mexico, Soviet Russia, Europe, and the Administration’s 
legislative program of domestic recovery but this inter- 
view is already too long. A great deal could also be writ- 
ten with respect to flaming, white-hot personal impres- 
sions of the leader of the Opposition, but perhaps that 
will be the subject of another edition of the ‘“ Washing- 
ton Scene.” 
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Pure Foods and Drugs Again 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


sidered by members of the legislative bodies at 

Washington. Representative Mead has introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives. Senators Cope- 
land and McCarran have presented bills in the Senate. 
Senator Copeland, it will be remembered, introduced one 
of the several bills presented to the last Congress. His 
bill was adopted as the more or less official one, and after 
considerable modification was reported out favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce on March 15, 1934. 
Congress, however, took no action on the measure. 

This year President Roosevelt has expressed more than 
an implied interest in food-and-drug legislation. On 
March 22, he sent a message to Congress expressing the 
hope that such legislation would be enacted at this ses- 
sion, although he did not specify any particular bill. He 
pointed out that no comprehensive attempt at reform in 
this regulation has been made since 1906, and it is now 
time for practical improvements. 

A measure is needed which will extend the controls formerly 
applicable only to labels to advertising also; which will extend 
protection to the trade in cosmetics; which will provide for a 
co-operative method of setting standards and for a system of in- 
spection and enforcement to reassure consumers grown hesitant 
and doubtful; and which will provide for a necessary flexibility in 
administration as products and conditions change. 

It will be difficult to please the food, drugs, and cos- 
metics industries, which are already making efforts to 
modify these new bills and to present “ compromise ” leg- 
islation. Senator Copeland's bill is said to be greatly modi- 
fied, especially in regard to the advertising provisions 
which so greatly aroused newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers. Senator McCarran’s is reported to have been 
prepared by Charles Wesley Dunn, counsel for the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., and 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The present food-and-drug law is notoriously lax. Even 
the manufacturers and their associations admit that it 
should be strengthened. But even under the present law, 
and with the Food and Drug Administration’s limited 
funds ($1,185,000 in 1934), numerous violations are dis- 
covered. Here are some facts from the report for the 
fiscal year 1934. 

The food-and-drug samples examined during the year 
numbered 53,885, of which 29,013 were imported prod- 
ucts. Samples examined as guides for subsequent regu- 
latory work were 8,818. Of the remainder, 11,319 were 
food samples, representing the output of approximately 
4,267 domestic manufacturers. And 1,545 of these manu- 
facturers were responsible for some degree of violation. 
The drug samples (4,735) represented the work of 1,289 
producers—923 of them were responsible for violations. 

What was the nature of these violations? Some were 
merely to defraud the customer of an ounce or two of 
weight, to sell substandard tomatoes as standard, to sell 
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canned cherries with excessive pits as of a higher grade, 
etc. 

But these are not the most serious offences against the 
present law. There are many cases of what the Food and 
Drug Administration calls food adulterations involving 
hlth and decomposition. 

First on its list is “ packing stock butter.” This is low- 
grade butter which is used considerably for manufactur- 
ing cheap bakery goods and confections. Often country 
merchants buy it in small lots from individual farmers, 
storing it until they have a quantity sufficient for ship- 
ment. If improperly stored and not protected against con- 
tamination, this butter may become “ unspeakably filthy.”’ 
During 1934, there were 107 seizures of this packing 
stock butter. 

Canned shrimp caused the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration much difficulty. During the fiscal year 1934, they 
examined 483 official samples, representing fifty-nine 
packers. The output of almost half of these, or twenty- 
six manufacturers, was found to be in violation of the 
law. Two factors tended toward this unsatisfactory con- 
dition, packing shrimp which had been carelessly han- 
dled or kept too long, so that decomposition set in; and 
using inadequate processing temperatures, causing spoil- 
age after the shrimp was canned. 

Here is an amusing note. In previous years the Food 
and Drug Administration had a great deal of trouble with 
canned blueberries being wormy. This resulted in ex- 
tensive seizures and closer supervision. What was the 
outcome? The wormy blueberries were diverted to the 
fresh berry market, while the good ones were canned! 

Imported food often causes considerable difficulty. The 
.\dministration found it necessary to detain 523 lots of 
spices and spice seeds out of the 1,745 lots which were 
examined—nearly 10,000,000 pounds, or about one-fourth 
of the total. 

The repeal of Prohibition threw an additional burden 
on this division of the Department of Agriculture. More 
than two-thirds of the samples of medicinal whisky (to 
which investigation was limited because of lack of re- 
sources) failed to meet the requirements of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. Here are some of the compounds 
they found labeled whiskey or Scotch whiskey; pomace 
and raisin brandy, colored molasses spirits, a small per- 
centage of Scotch whiskey diluted with neutral spirits and 
colored with caramel. And these were sold for medicinal 
purposes! 

The penalty which the Government may impose in these 
cases of law violation is a slight one. From the “ Notices 
of Judgment under the Food and Drugs Act,” the records 
of disposition show that fines run from $40 to $50, and 
similar sums. But the greater number state that “no 
claimants having appeared for the property, judgment of 
condemnation and forfeiture was entered, and it was 
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ordered by the court that the product be destroyed by the 
United States marshal.” 

The mere loss of the property (usually valueless from 
deterioration) will not cause much hardship to the offend- 
ing company or distributor. But in these cases it is at 
least possible for the Government to impose some pen- 
alty against these violators. But there are many instances 
where it cannot even do that, and where the offense is 
greater. 

The manufacturers of drugs merely need to be care- 
ful about what they say on their labels. What they state 
there must be true, but their statements in radio and other 
advertising are subject to no such limitation. 

Here is a statement from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration illustrating this: 

The last year or two has witnessed the development of a new 
type of medicinal humbug in the marketing of almost innumer- 
able brands of so-called mineral crystals which are essentially 
laxatives or cathartics and owe their physiological properties to 
the presence of some well-known therapeutic agent, usually sodium 
sulphate. Medicinal claims of the most extravagant character are 
made for them. The more adroit manufacturers are careful to re- 
strict such claims to radio and other advertising distributed sep- 
arately from the interstate package. Where this precaution is 
taken, action under the Food and Drugs Act is impossible be- 
cause of lack of jurisdiction. 

And there are also the dangerous drugs used for reduc- 
ing purposes, of which the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has often warned, especially those containing dinitro- 
phenol and related compounds. The Administration states 
that “clinical experiments with this chemical have shown 
that it produces a marked increase in the metabolic rate, 
resulting in a destruction of the tissues, including fat. 
Medical authorities have warned against its serious dan- 
gers.” But nevertheless it has been sold as a fat reducer 
without warning of its danger and the need for special 
precaution and supervision. 

And further: 

Notwithstanding the dangerous character of this drug and sim- 
ilar products, and the unwisdom, from the public health stand- 
point, of permitting its unrestricted distribution, the Food and 
Drugs Act confers no authority to proceed against this product. 
This again illustrates the importance of amendatory legislation 
giving sufficient authority to the Federal Government to control 
dangerous reducing agents, cosmetics, and drugs. 

Add to these loopholes the depression, which has ac- 
centuated rather than lessened these abuses. W. G. Camp- 
hell, chief of the Food and Drug Administration, says 
that “ illegal commercial practices heretofore non-existent 
have sprung up and others thought to be under control 
have been renewed.” 

It is to be expected that many will oppose the bills 
now being presented to improve the Food and Drugs Act, 
and to strengthen it. Their campaign will probably in- 
clude the misinformation that marked their campaign last 
year. One organization put out a statement that the bill 
would seriously affect employment and morale in some 
thirty or forty branches of industry, affect approximately 
forty-three per cent of the advertising in national maga- 
zines (that enlists the publishers) and nearly all radio 
broadcasting (and that brings in the radio companies). 
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A patent medicine manufacturer took more direct action 
as his part in the campaign. He sent to newspaper pub- 
lishers this letter, part of which was quoted last year. 


You are about to lose a substantial amount of advertising rev- 
enue from food, cosmetic, and drug manufacturers. 

Your pocket book is about to be filched and you will see how 
if you will personally study, or have your lawyer study for you, 
the enclosed copy of the Tugwell bill and the two parallel analyses 
of it. The bill was introduced by two doctors in the Senate and 
House of Representatives respectively during the last session of 
Congress. 

You publish your paper for profit and as a service to your 
community. In most virile business organizations the altruistic 
policies in the final analysis are means to the primary end which 
is profit. From a profit standpoint you will quickly see how 
you will be affected by this bill if it becomes law. From the stand- 
point of service to the people of your community we ask your 
careful reading of the enclosed folder entitled “ The Economic 
Necessity and Moral Validity of the Prepared Medicine Business.” 

We ask you to take an active, aggressive stand against the bill, 
not as a matter of cooperation to us or other advertisers, but for 
your own business interests and the best interests of your 
community. An isolated editorial or two will not suffice in this 
matter. 

1. You need to take an aggressive stand against this measure. 

2. You need to bring all the personal pressure you can upon 
your Senators and Representatives. 

3. You need to enlighten and thereby arouse your public against 
this bill that is calculated to greatly restrict personal rights. 

If this bill should become law, we will be forced to cancel im- 
mediately every line of———advertising. It is our opinion that 
we would not endeavor to contend with the administration of the 
unreasonable sections of this bill and that the business would be 
“milked” without any advertising or selling efforts being put 
forth thereafter. We would be only one of the many drug, cos- 
metic, and food advertisers who would be forced to liquidate in 
this manner. 

We hope you will act promptly and continuously on this between 
now and the time Congress convenes. 


It is not difficult to realize the business philosophy 
underlying this letter. Pope Pius XI expressed it when 
he spoke of those who were “ solely concerned with add- 
ing to their wealth by any means whatsoever, [who] 
sought their own selfish interests above all things; they 
had no scruple in committing the gravest injustices against 
others.” 

And the same philosophy underlies the opposition of 
many to the regulation, although not all; and not always 
so crudely expressed as in the patent medicine man’s letter. 


MUSEUM SAINT 


Before the Renaissance you took your place 
Upon the canvas, sunlight on your hair, 
And sweet complacency upon your face. 
You folded tiny hands in endless prayer, 
And drooped your lashes, lovely little saint, 
To keep the wicked world beyond your mind. 
I live in flesh and blood, not fading paint. 
The world I know bewilders me. I find 
Not placid goodness but a battle field— 
Myself against myself. How can you give 
My battered soul the semblance of a shield 
Or armor that will teach me how to live? 
My eyes adore you, yet I turn aside 
Feeling my restless soul unsatisfied. 
Gertruve Ryver Bennett. 





Economics 


In the House of His Friends 


Pau L. BLake ty, S.J. 

N or about the first day of May, 1933, it was just 

short of lése majesté to hint any fault in the policy 
of the Administration, or in the execution of that policy. 
In my judgment, this expatriation of all criticism is the 
chief reason why, in the words of Father Coughlin, the 
career of the present Administration has been not so 
much a career of two years of experimentation, as of 
two years of failure. 

Twenty-five months ago, Congress fell to with a will, 
like Cap’en Cuttle, and enacted a huge mass of legisla- 
tion which few if any of its members had so much as 
read with care, and which they were not given time to 
study and debate. For the Goth was at the gates, the 
last crumb had been eaten, the water tanks were empty, 
the ship had struck the reef, things could not possibly be 
worse, and if we could get out of the emergency with 
whole skins, why worry about the Constitution? That 
seems to have been the mind of Congress, faithfully re- 
flecting the popular mind. Any change, no matter what, 
would be for the better. 

Now that we are painfully retracing our steps, under 
the guidance, to use a mild phrase, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it is interesting to note that there 
were a few objectors from the beginning. Of these the 
most picturesque was the Senior Senator from Virginia. 
Realizing his defeat in Congress, Senator Glass felt that 
the least he could do was to-rally to the defense of his 
lares and penates, to wit, his newspaper in Lynchburg; 
and this he did. General Johnson might spin his codes 
to eternity, but not one of them would be applied to the 
free press of Lynchburg. “ You can’t put that bird of 
prey on my front page,” he stated, addressing his re- 
marks to General Johnson. “ If you try to, I’ll guarantee 
that the man you send down there—Richberg, or anybody 
else—will be thrown out of the first window he passes.” 
The Senator’s windows are still intact, and his news- 
paper is the only one in Virginia which does not exhibit 
the Blue Eagle. 

Nothing has happened to Senator Glass, and nothing 
will happen. He knew he was strong enough to defy the 
Government with impunity. The steel companies and 
most of the automobile manufacturers, in particular, 
Henry Ford, reached the same conclusion on independent 
grounds. Mr. Ford has steadfastly refused to sign any 
code, and in all his numerous establishments there is not 
so much as a feather of a Blue Eagle. Yet only the other 
day, he sold a number of his machines to the Govern- 
ment, and on his own terms. He did not yield to the 
Government, but the Government yielded to him. 

It becomes more apparent as the days go on and Con- 
gress takes time to hear testimony on the extension of 
the Recovery Act, that the Constitution does matter after 
all. The Supreme Court reminded Congress in the oil- 
code case, that a good intention is not enough, and in 
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the currency cases that it was not concerned with the 
effects, however bad these might be, of an overturned Act 
of Congress. Legislation must be not only well inten- 
tioned but constitutional. Yet if the Supreme Court holds 
to these principles, and there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that it will not, can Congress fix the hours 
of employment and wages in any except concerns en- 
gaged in inter-State commerce? If it cannot, what is to 
become of the codes? 

On March 30, at Grand Rapids, Federal Judge Fred- 
erick M. Raymond, in a case that came before him under 
the code for retail coal dealers, ruled that in this respect 
the Recovery Act was unconstitutional. In this case, a 
retail dealer had been fined for violating the wage pro- 
vision of the code, and Judge Raymond held that Con- 
gress was utterly without power to regulate a business 
that was intra-State. 

The code in this case is an encroachment on the right of local 
self-government to punish for certain rules it may set down, and 
it makes that local government impotent to regulate affairs which 
are purely its own. If the original constitutional concept of an 
indestructible union of sovereign States is to be changed to that 
of a benevolent paternalism over commonwealths possessing only 
remnants of power, that end must be accomplished through con- 
stitutional powers of amendment, and not by an inverted interpre- 
tation of the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

This decision is not, of course, final. Yet it is one of 
five or six decisions identical in principle given in other 
important cases arising under the Federal Recovery legis- 
lation. Finally, the principle itself has been repeatedly 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is claimed by some authorities, however, that another 
interpretation of the inter-State-commerce clause is ten- 
able, and would probably be allowed by the Supreme 
Court. Commerce, they argue, should not be conceived of 
as a series of isolated entities existing in ten-thousand 
localities scattered throughout forty-eight States. Rather, 
it should be pictured as a stream flowing throughout the 
whole Union, for the benefit of all in common. Hence, 
whatever impedes this flow is subject to regulation by 
Congress. It is admitted that Congress has no primary 
control over a business that is wholly intra-State, but that 
control is acquired when the business becomes affected 
with “an inter-State interest.” Therefore, Congress may 
intervene when the conduct of any business is such as to 
interfere with the exercise of its undoubted sovereignty 
in inter-State commerce. Something like a parallel is 
found in the decision of the Supreme Court in the cur- 
rency cases. The Court there ruled that although Con- 
gress could not directly void private contracts, no such 
contract could be enforced when enforcement impeded 
the right of Congress to regulate the value of money. 

Legislation built on tropes and metaphors rests on an 
insecure foundation. Undoubtedly, under conditions such 
as now exist in the United States, almost every large busi- 
ness can be considered either in general, or at times, as 
affected with an inter-State interest. But the difficulty is 
to know where to draw the line, and that is why the de- 
cision of the Government not to press an appeal in the 
Belcher case is to be regretted. The Government’s ex- 
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cuse to the effect that the lumber code contained certain 
technical defects is exceedingly weak, for the legal issue 
in this case is clear. Has Congress the power to prescribe 
terms and conditions of employment in a business which 
has no direct relation to inter-State commerce, except 
that its goods, after their manufacture and sale within a 
State, are shipped outside that State? 

Belcher, the Alabama lumberman, paid his workers as 
little as seven cents per hour, although the code minimum 
was twenty-four cents, and he worked them forty-eight 
hours per week, although the maximum was forty hours. 
Belcher won in the lower Federal court, and the Gov- 
ernment now acquiesces. At the same time, the Adminis- 
tration asks Congress to extend the Recovery Act, and on 
leaving for his vacation, the President warned the De- 
partment of Justice that all code infractions must be 
rigorously prosecuted. It is no wonder that labor believes 
that it has been abandoned, and that big business believes 
that the Administration really does not mean what it 
says. As Dean Dinwoodey, editor of United States Law 
Weekly, writes: 
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The Department of Justice now finds itself in the unusual posi- 
tion of attempting, at the explicit direction of the President, to 
prevent and punish violations of wage and hour provision of codes, 
while at the same time refusing to permit a final judicial deter- 
mination with respect to the Federal Government’s power to regu- 
late the wages and hours of labor in the nation’s trades and in- 
dustries. (New York Times, March 31.) 

The real issue which underlies the codes came up 
squarely in the Belcher case, and the Government refused 
to meet it. However, on April 4, it was announced that 
the Government would appeal the Schechter case. If a 
speedy decision can be had, whatever its tenor, Congress 
will be greatly aided in framing a new Recovery bill. 

The President has fared ill in the house of his friends. 
It is not pretended that he can possibly read all or even a 
considerable number of the thousands of documents which 
he signs. For the execution, and, in all probability, for 
the specific formulation of many policies, he must rely 
upon his advisers. They have served him badly. They 
serve us no less badly in asking us to base our hopes of 
economic recovery on legislation enacted with only a 
remote reference to its constitutionality. 


The College and Catholic Leadership 


C. J. McNeEILi 


Alumni Federation will hold its decennial con- 

vention. The theme of the convention is “ Cath- 
olic Thought and National Reconstruction,” and the 
working out of the theme will be along the lines of a 
search for the responsibility of the Catholic college for 
the formation of Catholic leadership. 

It will not be amiss, therefore, at this date, to investi- 
gate the nature of this leadership and to set forth some 
of the ways in which the Catholic college can furnish 
and is furnishing the training for it. 

This leadership must be one of men who know and 
who act; who are endowed above the average by nature 
and who are trained in the work: who can write, who 
can talk, and who can do—men who can organize their 
fellows and who can, by their own efforts, provide an 
example of how the layman is to function in a properly 
conducted program of Catholic Action. And it must be 
a leadership which recognizes that Catholic Action is the 
participation in the apostolate of the Hierarchy and that 
the part of the layman is to be “a help to the Hierarchy.” 
There must be men who are zealous, willing, and able 
to take part in that “true apostolate in which Catholics 
of every social class participate, coming thus to be united 
in thought and action around those centers of sound 
doctrine and multiple social activity, legitimately con- 
stituted and, as a result, aided and sustained by the 
authority of the bishops.” 

Above all, this leadership must be one of men who 
are trained, who know what is Catholic Action and what 
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is Catholicism, men who are acquainted with the doctrine 
and practice of our holy Faith. As the Rev. R. A. 
McGowan, assistant director of the N. C. W. C. Social 
Action Department, wrote some years ago: 

Without becoming mentally equipped we cannot partake intel- 
ligently in Catholic Action. A right attitude is not enough. Good 
intentions are not enough. General knowledge and a vague sense 
of the logical conclusions from the Faith are not enough. Per- 
sonal piety is not enough. Persons must know. 

These, then, are some of the necessary qualities of one 
who is to head the laity in Catholic Action. There are 
several sources from which this leadership can spring. 
Already it is coming from the established Catholic organ- 
izations. Sooner or later, we may be sure, it must come 
from those who are now the youth of the land. There 
is no better agency for supplying this leadership for 
Catholic Action than the Catholic college. And so I say 
“Call on the college!” 

There is no reason why the college should fail to heed 
this call. There is every reason why the college should 
and can supply the demand for leaders in this new era 
of the lay apostolate. To begin with, the college student 
is ordinarily gifted above the average in native ability; 
it is up to the college to develop these abilities and to 
provide the inspiration needed to turn them into chan- 
nels of Catholic Action. 

The colleges are certainly among “those centers of 
sound doctrine ” which His Holiness mentions in defining 
Catholic Action. They are, moreover, filled with that 
“multiple social activity.” As centers of sound doctrine 
the Catholic colleges are equipped to give students thor- 
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ough training in the principles of right reason and sound 
philosophy, coupled with the inspiration of Catholic ideals. 
They are prepared to present a rounded course of instruc- 
tion in the practical application of these principles to 
modern living. 

In the lives of men and women who form the facul- 
ties of our Catholic colleges, the student has an example 
of Christian living which can be found only among the 
clergy and Religious. The atmosphere of the Catholic 
educational institution is one of sane sanctity. The round 
of religious exercises provides for gradual growth in the 
student’s spiritual life. 

Along with this special ability to train in the things of 
the soul, the Catholic college offers a full course of train- 
ing in those things which are required for cultural living 
and for success in the business and professional world. 
In these things the Catholic institutions rank with secular 
colleges and universities, but they can add to these courses, 
common to Catholic and non-Catholic education alike, that 
element of Catholic thought which will enable graduates 
to go into the world not only as trained lawyers, skilled 
doctors, able engineers, but as Catholic legal experts, 
Catholic men of medicine, Catholic builders of bridges. 

As an institution of “ multiple social activity,” the col- 
lege offers in its wide range of extra-curricular activities 
opportunity for valuable and extensive training in most 
important fields of endeavor. 

The many organizations which find place on the col- 
lege campus—student-governing associations, religious so- 
cieties, such as the Sodality of Our Lady, Holy Name 
Society, the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, and the 
League of the Sacred Heart, art, literary, and _ social 
groups, even “ pep” clubs and athletic organizations—all 
give valuable training in the formation and operation of 
planned programs of action. They give experience in the 
methods of organization and in policies of group leader- 
ship. Moreover they place upon students, who hold office 
in such groups, definite responsibilities, which they are 
forced to carry, or relinquish their posts of honor. The 
value of this kind of training and experience is more than 
evident. 

College press activities give opportunity for the dis- 
covery and development of journalistic and literary talents 
that might never be realized outside the college. Coupled 
with formal instruction in the art of writing and in litera- 
ture, is the training given by participation in student pub- 
lication projects. There are the college newspaper, the 
literary magazine, the historical yearbook, the college pub- 
licity bureau. These tend to give students an appreciation 
of the importance of the Catholic press and of Catholic 
literature, and at the same time they prepare students for 
actual participation in Catholic journalistic and literary 
production later in life. 

In the field of public speaking the college offers oppor- 
tunities for training which will be of great value to the 
lay Catholic leader. Dramatics, debate, and oratory all 
have much to offer. Even more important here is the 
possibility for training in actual Catholic apologetics which 
is becoming more and more common in Catholic schools. 
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Here is a rapidly developing source of speakers for the 
Catholic evidence movement in our country. 

Study of Catholic social teachings and practice in apply- 
ing these teachings are an important asset to the young 
Catholic leader. Of special note here is the work of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society in the few colleges where it 
is organized. It should be organized in all. 

In theory, then, the college is a most excellent place 
to train leaders for Catholic Action. In fact, also, many 
colleges have begun to function as training schools for 
Catholic Action and have sought to build up this necessary 
leadership. This has been done most effectively through 
the organization of the Sodality in colleges throughout 
the country under the skillful direction of the Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., and his staff of assistants. 

The Sodality is an ideal medium for making the col- 
lege an effective training school for Catholic Action. In 
aim and in method it is in line exactly with the Catholic 
Action movement, “ legitimately constituted.” Its ends, 
as stated in its first rule are: the promotion of personal 
holiness on the part of Sodalists themselves, the sanctifica- 
tion of others, and the defense of the Church. How close 
are these to Pope Pius XI’s definition of Catholic Action 
which stresses “the pursuit of Christian perfection” as 
the “ first and greatest end” of Catholic Action! How 
close to that “ true apostolate in which Catholics of every 
social class participate!” 

Even as a program of Catholic Action is nothing with- 
out the Bishop, so the Sodality cannot exist without the 
sanction of the Ordinary of the diocese except in Jesuit 
churches or houses, in which case they fall under the 
supervision of the Father General or the Vicar General 
of the Society of Jesus. And as a true Catholic Action 
program should function through the action of the laity 
under the direction of the parish priest, so the Sodality 
functions through the activity of its members under the 
guidance of the spiritual director. 

The plan of Sodality organization on a committee basis 
as outlined by the Central Office in St. Louis provides a 
varied program to meet the needs and desires of par- 
ticular institutions and of individual members. Through 
the Eucharistic committee, Our Lady’s committee, the 
apostolic committee, the Catholic truth committee, the 
program and publicity committee, and the social life and 
membership committee, the Sodality can reach practically 
every type of student and provide him with activities in 
which he is primarily interested and for which he is best 
fitted. Almost the whole range of activities that could 
come under a lay action movement is covered in this ex- 
tensive Sodality program. While the Sodality provides 
training and an opportunity for real action on the part 
of students it is professedly working toward the build- 
ing up of a post-college laity that is trained in Catholic 
Action, that is zealous, and that is willing to step into 
parish, diocesan, and national circles of Catholic activity. 
Through Sodality unions, conventions, and summer 
schools of Catholic Action, this organization has tended 
to break down any undesirable spirit of localism, to give 
student leaders valuable contacts with persons and pro- 
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grams throughout the nation, and to give them a broad 
view of Catholic work. 

The Catholic college must realize its responsibility as 
a training school for lay leadership. It must give full op- 
portunity to students for the exercise of their abilities in 
programs of real action, and must prepare them for liv- 
ing a full Catholic life, which in this day means a life 
of Catholic Action. As the Catholic Action movement 
must call on the college, so the college must make use of 
those agencies which are best fitted to provide the neces- 
sary training for its students; it must avail itself of such 
aids as the Sodality, which has built up an organization, 
a central service, and a wide following—answering in a 
marvelous manner the call of His Holiness to a world- 
wide program of action. 

In short, the college must produce graduates who are 
well grounded in that system of “ sound doctrine,” which 
will give them firm footing in this unstable world of mod- 
ern paganism, graduates who will be equipped to wage 
the war of the Lord on the forces of this paganism. 

Leaders in already established programs of Catholic 
Action must realize that, sooner or later, the success and 
the perpetuation of their programs will depend entirely 
on the men and women who are young now, and must 
make place for them in these programs. At the same time 
they must offer to high-spirited, idealistic, ambitious, and 
sometimes impractical youth a proper measure of direction 
and guidance. 

The success of Catholic Action demands leadership. To 
meet this demand we call on the college, and it must an- 
swer! The Catholic college must produce able Catholic 
lay leaders, or it must admit failure. 
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ATHER JUDE, I have noticed, allows himself two 
types of questions. There are those which he really 
wishes you to answer, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation, as yesterday when he wished to know how 
many Government officials and employes (Federal and 
District) there are in Washington at the present time. 
This information I was happily able to afford him, since 
it is contained in a recent bulletin issued by the newly 
formed Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s 
Capital, concerning which anon. And if you, too, crave 
the exact figures, they are around 105,000. (November 
30, 1934, the United States Civil Service Commission 
reported 93,827 employes of the Federal Government in 
the District. The District Government reported in addi- 
tion about 11,200.) If my wits fail to furnish the answer 
to that variety of question, Jude forgets to offer me the 
evening paper, and the atmosphere grows less golden. 
The other type are the questions which he intends to 
answer himself. Such as, for instance, when he asked 
me what I understood by “ Catholic art.” 
“ Catholic art,” I ventured to reply, “is art inspired 
by the teachings and ideals of the Catholic Church. Is 
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that definition all too profound for your intelligence?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Jude, “even though it must 
have cost you some effort to produce it. And we could 
let it stop there.” 

“What is your difficulty?” 1 asked. 

“ T have no difficulty,” said Jude, “ in forming a theoret- 
ical definition, which fits admirably a great multitude of 
actual works of art as they exist. My problem is with 
Catholic art as something deliberately to be achieved, as 
the object of a conscious movement.” 

“I still fail to see your difficulty,” I observed. 

“It lies in this, that with four-hundred years of a 
divided and secularized Christendom, all the creative cur- 
rents that once flowed in some sort of a unified channel 
are now scattered over the vast area outside the Catholic 
Church. Pre-Christian art was pagan, but it flowed in 
a certain channel. Modern secularized art flows in a 
thousand channels. Some of it is inspired by ideas that 
are wholly Catholic, some of it by beliefs and aspira- 
tions that are Catholic ideas gone wild, as it were; much 
of it is mere naturalism, and some of it is from the 
Devil. This Verwilderung, as the Germans say, applies 
especially to the fine arts, which are less constrained to 
reality than are architecture and the crafts.” 

“Mr. R. F. Hennig,” I ventured to say, “ who has 
just issued the first number of a new and attractive little 
bi-monthly magazine entitled Catholic Art [132 North 
Fortieth Street, Omaha, Nebr. $3.00 yearly] believes that 
“new forces and new personalities’ are now working 
‘darkly and obscurely’; with Ralph Adams Cram he 
believes that they will emerge from the present chaos, 
and that it is our duty to seek them out and hasten the 
dawn of ‘ the new order which is preparing to burst upon 
the world in cataclysmic splendor at its appointed time.’ ” 

“Perhaps they are,” said Jude, “and it was reading 
Mr. Hennig’s little publication that inspired my question. 
But also, perhaps they aren't. Even Mr. Cram cannot 
always predict the workings of the Holy Ghost. I like 
Mr. Hennig’s enthusiasm, and I wish him every possible 
kind of well. But, Pilgrim, I honestly do not think it is 
going to work out that way.” 

“Do you mean to say that Catholic ideals have not the 
God-given force to bring out some great creation in the 
modern world?” 

“ No,” said Jude, “do not take me to mean that. Great 
Catholic works of art may appear from time to time, even 
in our age. They will appear most readily in those fields 
where ideas as ideas are most sharply recognizable, such 
as in the field of poetry or other literature, or in the realm 
of the liturgical arts. In the meanwhile, an immense 
amount of order must be restored. We must regain order 
in our liturgical life, through the liturgical movement and 
liturgical art working together. Our Catholic life in gen- 
eral needs order: harmony between our devotional, our 
spiritual, our social, our educational life, and our deal- 
ings with those not of the Fold. As this manifold order 
progresses, so will progress the life of art. But the re- 
birth of great, spontaneous Catholic art will not occur, 
as I see it, until order has been so widely restored in 
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public, as well as in private life, that the channels of 
creation, production, expression, will just naturally flow 
together again. Art leans too heavily on the general social 
order to expect anything else. And the candle is all 
burnt out of an art that is detached from the social 


order.” 





HE plan of the committee mentioned above is to help 

in restoring order. It has won the endorsement of 
President Roosevelt, and of the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. Archbishop Cur- 
ley, in his letter to Canon Anson Phelps Stokes (Epis- 
copal), secretary of the committee, stated that he agreed 
not only in principle, but also with the purposes and plans 
of the undertaking, and appointed three eminent clergy- 
men of the Archdiocese to serve thereon. Moved by the 
fact that only half the citizens of the nation’s Capital at- 
tend any church, the organizers of the committee felt that 
such a condition was a grave menace to the nation itself. 
It was their “conviction that a vital religious faith and 
life directly affect a man’s idealism and usefulness as a 
citizen.” 

The plan of action is one of entire independence for 
each religious group: Protestant, Jewish, Catholic, ac- 
cording to its own sphere of influence, policies, and prin- 
ciples. However, the committee undertakes some simple 
and practical methods of informing Government employes 
and other citizens of the religious facilities of the Capital, 
while urging them to get in touch with the religious or- 
ganization to which they belong, or which they believe will 
help them. The mere existence of such a joint program 
is a striking testimony to the country’s growing sense of 
the need of common action to preserve our nation from 
materialism, complete religious illiteracy, and decay. 

THe Prcrio. 





The Facts Behind Economics 











Agriculture —A certain portion of economic recovery 
may be attributed to increased buying power of the farm- 
ing population of the United States caused not only by 
higher prices paid for farm products but also by govern- 
ment rental and benefit payments. This new significance 
of agriculture in the economic life of the nation is in 
obvious contrast to the declining trend of the percentage 
of the working population employed in agriculture. While 
back in 1870, more than half the total working popula- 
tion of the United States was employed in agriculture, 
namely 53 per cent, this had decreased by 1900 to 36 
per cent, and last year to 23 per cent. 

It is only natural that the farmers’ total share of the 
national income should have declined correspondingly. 
From 1870 to 1900 it declined from 26.5 per cent of the 
national-income to 20.5 per cent, a decline of 23 per cent, 
whereas the percentage of the working population dropped 
32 per cent over the same period. But where in the sub- 
sequent thirty-four years the percentage of those employed 
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in agriculture decreased by 36 per cent, their share of 
the national income fell 51 per cent, from 20.5 per cent 
to 10 per cent, including rental and benefit payments. By 
comparison with past periods, the farmers’ share should 
be around 14 per cent, and last year farmers should have 
received about $2,000,000,000 more of total United States 
income than they actually did. 

It appears that either there are too many people em- 
ployed in agriculture, at least in relation with trade, in- 
dustry, and other non-agricultural branches, or they do 
not obtain their rightful share of the total income of the 
nation. Just what portion of the consumer’s dollar the 
farmer is receiving today cannot be fixed precisely. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace estimates that the Ameri- 
can farmer is receiving today 82 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar with processing taxes included, and 62 
per cent without the tax; whereas the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics maintains that in February 45.6 cents of 
each dollar spent by city consumers for ten leading food 
products was returned to the farmer, which compares 
with 38.5 cents in February, 1933, with 34.9 cents in 1932, 
and with 56.5 cents in 1913. Among the other factors 
beneficial to the farmer may be cited (apart from bonus 
payments) the fact that farm real-estate taxes in 1933 
averaged only 1.22 per cent of estimated full value, or 
39 cents per acre, the lowest since 1918. 

But then again, the total farm-mortgage debt, which 
in 1917 equaled about half of total gross cash farm in- 
come, is today equivalent to about two years’ income with 
an additional short-term credit of $4,000,000,000. Prices 
which farmers have to pay have advanced so much that 
in many sections they balance the advantage of higher 
farm prices. Besides, of government relief payments, only 
6 per cent goes to farmers, and 94 per cent to creditors. 
It would seem, therefore, that the Government program 
of restriction and relief may not solve the farm problem. 

Old Age.—An outstanding social problem is that of 
the aged people, especially in relation to industry. There 
are now about 736,000 persons above the age of sixty-five 
on Federal relief rolls, in addition to 180,000 persons re- 
ceiving old-age pensions from the twenty-one States hav- 
ing old-age pension laws. The average monthly allowance 
is $16.47. But on the other hand, there have recently 
been indications that industry has no intention of adding 
to unemployment of older people by drawing the age line 
at forty years. For example, the Pontiac Motor Company 
reports over 26 per cent of its employes at or over this 
age, while the Ford Motor Company states that 40 per 
cent of its workers are over forty years of age. 

Land Use.—Urban lands in use represent about 12,- 
000,000 acres, of which 9,000,000 are privately owned 
while the remaining 3,000,000 are public streets, parks, 
and parkways. It is estimated that urban requirements 
will gradually increase to 14,000,000 acres by 1960. Golf 
courses, cemeteries, etc., which now require about 2,000,- 
000 acres, will twenty-five years hence total approximately 
3,000,000 acres. From the analysis of the National Re- 
sources Board the trend of our civilization in the next 
twenty-five years becomes rather clear: 
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Crop land, for instance, will increase only from 19 
per cent of the total uses of land to slightly over 20 per 
cent. But private forests will step up their percentage 
from 15 to 25 per cent, and cities, towns, roads, parks, 
railroads, etc., will increase their proportion from less 
than 7 to nearly 10 per cent. Obviously, the migration 
from farms to cities will be greatly increased in the next 
two decades, notwithstanding the present contrary trend 
where thousands of people go to the country to escape 
unemployment in the crowded centers. 

Trade——The American public spent nearly $320,000,- 
000 in February in retail stores throughout the United 
States, while a year ago it was only about $300,000,000, 
and two years ago about $245,000,000. It is significant 
that the largest gain, namely 15.7 per cent in dollar value 
over a year ago, was reported by mail-order houses which 
do a large portion of their business in the country. Gen- 
eral merchandising chains registered a gain of 8.1 per 
cent, while department stores (largely concentrated in the 
cities) increased their sales only about 5 per cent. 

Here is another indication that the purchasing power 
of the American people has not been helped so much by 
the wage and working-hour regulations of the Industrial 
Recovery Act but by the bounties of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, which distributed hundreds of millions of 
dollars among the farming population. This impression 
is confirmed by the fact that sales of general merchandis- 
ing in small towns and rural areas during February were 
about 12.5 per cent higher in dollar value than a year ago, 
and not less than 61.5 per cent above those of two years 
ago. The gain, in other words, is more than twice as 
much in rural areas than it is in the larger population 
centers. One factor in favor of the rural districts is, of 
course, that they are nowhere as much affected by the 
increase in the cost of living as are the people in the 
cities. Within two years, food prices in general increased 
more than 34 per cent, eggs alone 80 per cent, and meats 
41 per cent, thus counteracting higher industrial payrolls 
in the cities whereas the people in the small towns and 
villages, and on the farms especially, were not exposed 
to the same extent to the fluctuations in the cost of living. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


Literature 


A Plea to the Reverend Pastor 


One or His Fiocx 


CONFESS to a fondness for reading. I also confess 

to so small an income that it does not permit my 
buying books often enough to satisfy my thirst for 
printers’ ink. Recourse to the public library has been 
disappointing. And so I have become a fairly regular 
customer of one of the circulating libraries conducted 
by a publishing house. There for a nominal twenty-five 





cents or more I have purchased hours of enjoyment and 
enlightenment in the form of romance, adventure, biog- 
raphy, history, even an occasional treatise on economics, 
and, I’m not ashamed to admit it, mystery stories. 
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I have not been indiscriminate, though, in my choice of 
reading matter. The book reviews of Catholic periodicals 
and the list issued by the Cardinal Hayes Literature 
Committee have served me as guides. For though the 
rental fee is small, I do not care to spend it and my time 
on something that leaves a bad taste in the mouth. Re- 
cently I came upon the name of Sigrid Undset’s “ Stages 
on the Road,” and immediately conceived a desire to read 
it. Inquiry at the usual source of my literary fare brought 
the reply: “ Oh, no, we haven't that in the library; there 
are not enough calls for that kind of book.” The public 
library again proved inadequate. I could, of course, 
obtain it at any of the Catholic book stores, but only 
if I bought it. I couldn’t afford to buy it. So, I haven't 
read it. I mention this one book, but there are others, 
many others—books on religion, Christian economics and 
social science, Catholic philosophy—that I have wanted 
very much to read and have not read because I could 
not get them except by outright purchase. 

Were I alone in my love for reading and my inability 
to indulge it satisfactorily, the answer would rightly be 
a shrug of the shoulders accompanied by that popular 
“comeback” to every situation: “ That's 
just too bad.” But I don’t believe I am alone. I believe 
there are thousands like myself whose desire to read what 
is worthwhile in contemporary litreature, particularly 
Catholic contemporary literature, is being frustrated. 
Again, if these thousands like myself were merely being 
hindered in the indulgence of a personal whim, it were 
certainly too much to expect that something be done 


impossible 


about it. 

It seems to me, however, that the problem has taken 
on a more significant aspect. Much is being said these 
days about Catholic Action and the necessity of every 
Catholic participating in some form of it. Many of us 
want to do just that, perhaps, but if we are honest with 
ourselves, we realize that we are not sufficiently primed 
for intelligent “ action’; we need a_ broader 
viewpoint, a wider vision. We need, as it were, to 
become soaked with the Catholic viewpoint on all the 
vexing problems that confront us. Others of us are 
handicapped by this lack of Catholic culture, but are not 
aware of it. How better to remedy all this than by 
cultivating and encouraging the habit of reading? I 
think I am speaking for the majority when I say we 
can afford to buy books only occasionally. We must 
resort to borrowing if we would read at all. And since 
the current channels for borrowing books—the public 
library, the circulating libraries of publishers, the corner 
drug store—have all been found wanting, I herewith 
make an earnest plea for what I believe to be a real 
necessity today: the establishment in every parish of 
a parish library. 

As I visualize it, this library will contain catholic books 
—catholic (with a small “c’”’), not in the restricted sense 
in which the word is generally used, connoting the pious, 
devotional type of books, though they form a very nec- 
essary part—but catholic in the dictionary meaning of the 
word : “ universal or general in human affairs or interests.” 


feel -we 
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It will have on its shelves books touching on every phase 
of human activity; for nothing concerned with life in 
this world or the next should be alien to a Catholic. Fic- 
tion, biography, history, science, religion, travel, poetry, 
essays, philosophy, all will be represented there. Of course, 
the books in these fields will be those written for the lay- 
man, not the specialist, for one of the purposes of the 
library should be that of entertainment. 

Is it feasible? Can this library be made a self-support- 
ing unit of the parish? If not, can the parish, already 
heavily burdened with the maintenance of a large plant 
take on another financial burden? To all these questions 
my answer is: “I don’t know.” Conscious of my ignor- 
ance of financial matters and aware of the weakness of a 
not very practical mind, | summon enough courage to 
make the following suggestions: 

A section of the school auditorium or basement, an 
unused classroom perhaps, or where the parish boasts ot 
a community or club house, a room or part of a room in 
it, can by the magic of carpentry be made to house some 
shelves, a few chairs and a desk for the librarian. 

Funds? The parish societies: the Young Ladies So- 
dality, the Holy Name Men, the Rosary Society, etc., 
should be willing to pool their resources and appropriate 
the returns from their next dance, card party, minstrel 
show or what not to establish a fund wherewith to pur- 
chase the library’s first stock. Consultation with a book- 
seller or publisher should help in the economical spend- 
ing of this capital. 

It is not impossible that there is a librarian in the parish, 
or someone who knows a librarian, who will donate her 
time for a few days to assist in the indexing of the books, 
setting up of the routine of library method, and coach- 
ing the tyro librarians who will of course be some book- 
loving souls generous enough to give of their time to this 
new venture. 

A committee composed of, say, six members of the 
parish, chosen for their knowledge of what is new and 
good in the world of books, and headed by the pastor or 
one of his assistants, will decide on what books to buy, 
what not to buy. Naturally, the committee will see to it 
that no book of questionable character finds a place on 
the library’s shelves. But the committee’s job will be far 
bigger than that of mere censorship. It must be ready to 
recognize and satisfy, within limits, of course, the chang- 
ing tastes and predelictions of those who come to bor- 
row, especially of those who come to borrow and do not 
borrow, as will be indicated by the librarian’s monthly 
report. Membership in the committee should be limited 
to a stated period of time, and new members elected in 
erder to ensure the infusion of new ideas, to guarantee 
the constant addition of new books. For from the moment 
the library ceases to grow, it is without a raison d’etre. 
This is not a discrimination against old books or the litera- 
ture of the past, it is merely a recognition of the fact that 
people want to read what everyone else is reading, the 
new books. 

The library’s hours for borrowing should coincide with 
the parish services, i.e., Sunday mornings and those eve- 
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nings on which devotions are held. Rental fees, similar 
to those exacted by the present circulating libraries, should 
be charged. A sufficiently large library staff should be en- 
rolled, so that the duty of serving on the staff will not 
be a burden on any one. 

So much for externals. As for the spirit underlying this 
venture, this might be summed up in the words “ To 
Entertain.” True, the primary purpose of the library is 
to foster and spread Catholic culture through the reading 
of good books. However, to accomplish this, it seems to 
me that it is necessary first to coax people into good read- 
ing habits. None of us will read because we ought to or 
are told to do so; we read because we want to. The library 
should be made so attractive in every particular that 
parishioners will come to think of it and use it as nat- 
urally as they now buy and read their daily newspaper. 
For a time it should be enough that people come to bor- 
row, whatever it be. What if the calls for mystery stories 
far outnumber the demand, say, for biography, or his- 
tory, or the lives of the Saints? Some day the tortuous 
mental gymnastics of detective So-and-So will pall and 
an appetite for more substantial fare be aroused. As a 
last resort, perhaps, one of Belloc’s biographies will be 
taken home and one more soul will have experienced the 
delightful surprise of discovering how much more ro- 
mantic and entertaining than a novel a well-written biog- 
raphy can be. Gradually other and equally delightful 
pleasures will unfold themselves to the “explorer” in 
history, travel, etc. Tastes in reading will become more 
refined ; the demand for books in the non-fiction class will 
rise. 

Even books on spiritual subjects will be found not to 
be “dry” at all, but stimulating and refreshing. 

Many thousands crowd our churches at Mass on Sun- 
days. I think it might be safely said that not one of them 
fails to read a newspaper every day. Through it they 
are being inoculated willy-nilly with ideas on all manner 
of things, things that are of no moment and things that 
are. Their opinions on every conceivable subject are be- 
ing formed and shaped for them. And this with intention. 
For not a little of what one reads in a newspaper is there 
as the result of a purposeful campaign on the part of 
interested groups to whose advantage it is that the public 
develop definite ideas about certain things. 

We all of us read our newspapers. Ought we not to 
be taking an antidote against this poison we imbibe daily ? 
A dose of literature, Catholic in tenor and content, fre- 
quently taken, should prove mighty helpful. We are be- 
ing exhorted to read Catholic books and more of them. 
But until there is made available in one place, readily ac- 
cessible to all the people of a parish, a goodly represen- 
tation of Catholic literature, these exhortations will not 
be translated into action. I believe the establishment of 
parish libraries will ultimately result in our leading a fuller 
spiritual life. The duties we now perform perfunctorily 
perhaps and under compulsion, will become indeed “a 
burden light.” No longer will you have to bewail. the 
meager attendance at Benediction and other services that 
are not of obligation. And in our contact with our 
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fellow-men, we will have acquired poise. The “ apolo- 
getic” Catholic will be no more. We will not feel em- 
barrassed or want to edge away when the subject of re- 
ligion jumps from its hiding place and demands recogni- 
tion. In fact, some of us may even aspire to become 
soap-box protagonists. And why not? 

We will take a larger share in Catholic activities. We 
will no longer have to be urged, scolded, almost dragged 
into joining a Catholic society and engaging actively in it; 
we will want to join. The activities of the societies will 
go further than mere social get-togethers; they will 
acquire a more solid, more purposeful character. For the 
societies are what the individual members are. Our out- 
look, too, will be less provincial, less parochial. When 
we read of what is happening to our brothers in the Faith 
in Spain, Mexico, Germany, Russia or some other har- 
assed country, it will be more than just a news item to 
us. We will burn with indignation and proceed to do 
something about it. The doings of a mission in China 
will arouse our active interest. 

Is this too Utopian? I hope not. The makers of radios, 
refrigerators, breakfast foods, furniture, toothpaste, neck- 
ties, automobiles, etc., are putting their fortunes, their 
time, their brains behind an effort to make the public 
‘‘ product-conscious.” We Catholics, 20,000,000 strong, 
need to be made more “ Catholic-conscious,” perhaps 
better, more “ Christ-conscious.” For this we need a 
library in every parish in the country. 

I rest my case, your Reverence. 





A Review of Current Books 














But He Forgets the Pope 


PEACE.AND THE PLAIN MAN. By Norman Angell. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50. Published March 21. 
IR NORMAN is a veteran crusader for world peace. The 
Great Illusion, published in 1908, foretold the world catastrophe 
and its chief results. The present book has been awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. On the critical side, it is brilliant. No more 
devastating exposé of the folly of war has been penned. All the 
current sophisms against peace are calmly but ruthlessly exposed. 
“The loser pays,” “ Conquer markets,” “Arm to safeguard peace,” 
“Narrow isolation prevents war,” and a score of other adages 
dear to extreme nationalists melt away before the calm light of 
the author’s reasoning. War simply does not pay; it bankrupts 
victor and vanquished. Markets cannot be grabbed; competitive 
armaments leads to war, not peace. The theory that nations can 
sell without buying and collect immense reparations or debts in 
money, while rejecting the goods and services of their debtors is 
lucidly annihilated. The fact is that in science the mass of men 
accept the judgment of the learned, but in international affairs they 
are largely swayed by passion and demagoguery. This is as true 
of the educated class as the populace. Hence we find clever 
lawyers, skilful physicians, and subtle philosophers who see no 
repugnance in a nation seeking to collect billions in reparations 
or debts, while at the same time striving for extreme economic 
autarchy, and struggling for an expanding foreign trade. One 
might as well demand a square circle, and denounce the geometri- 
cian for his failure to supply it. 
On the constructive side, the book is stimulating but less satis- 
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factory. The author ignores the influence of religion as a factor 
in the building of a new world order. The Holy See is not men- 
tioned in the entire work. Again, Sir Norman pins his hopes to 
an “effective” League of Nations. May God speed its coming! 
The reviewer hopes, prays, and exhorts that our nation may co- 
operate in constructing a just and effective collective system to 
check and supplant international anarchy. But a real problem is 
this: How can any League fail to become an instrument for 
atrophying the status quo? Self-sufficient and satisfied nations 
will support such a League. But what of under-privileged peoples? 
How can Japan, Poland, and Germany secure their licit demands? 
Some of their aspirations are legitimate. Can the League end the 
present chaos in the Danubian basin, a seed plot of war? 

But war is not the way out. Another prolonged world butchery 
would come close to liquidating civilization. In its wake we may 
forecast chaos and Communism. We stand at the crossroads: 
War or peace? Communism or the rigid application of Papal prin- 
ciples to internal and international problems? Fascism plus war 
may lead to the dictatorship of the proletariat, as Lenin fore- 
told. 

Sir Norman has no final answer. But rabid nationalism is not 
the solution. Catholics must pray and work for peace. No one 
can ponder repeated utterances of Benedict XV and Pius XI and 
remain a narrow nationalist. But too often we exclusively apply 
their teaching to other nations, or take our general principles from 
the Pope and our concrete policies from the jingo press. 

LAURENCE K. PATTERSON. 


An Image of Sin 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER. By Thomas Wolfe. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.00. Published March 8. 

HOMAS WOLFE has described the genesis of his auto- 

biography which, no doubt for reasons of modesty, is advertised 
as a novel. This huge book, subtitled The Legend of Man’s Hun- 
ger in His Youth, has already made a great stir in the book world. 
It behooves anyone with literary pretensions to jump on the band 
wagon along with practically every prominent critic and acclaim 
this torrent of words as the greatest thing in American letters. 
For it is undoubtedly true that Of Time and the River is what 
is called an important book. Fictionally it has no value. 

It is a frustrated story of a poetic young man who sets out for 
Boston, attends the dramatic school at Harvard, teaches at New 
York University, goes to Paris, and finally returns to the United 
States. As a work of art it merits no consideration. Some high- 
blown passages, notably descriptions either of crowds or of na- 
ture, have all the appeal of purple patches. But as the gusty, 
yea-saying statement of the philosophy of life of the irrational 
modern, of the man of sensations rather than of thought, of the 
young man who is struggling to “fix eternally in the patterns of 
an indestructible form a single moment of man’s living,” of the 
writer who is “life’s hungry man, the glutton of eternity, beauty’s 
miser, glory’s slave” this novel must be given serious consideration. 

The book is formless. The only unity is that of the subject and 
the sophomoric preoccupation with the passage of time and the 
flow of life. In that time and life everything is included: the 
swarm of humanity in the cities, Eugene Gant’s family and rela- 
tives, his friends at the different schools he attended, the vast herds 
who are merged into a collective person. Things are not neglected. 
Rooms, trains, books, factories, smells are given a strange em- 
phasis. Wolfe has also a remarkable sense of the genius of place, 
of the difference between Boston and New York, the city and the 
country, of the effect of landscapes. There is hardly a sensation 
which has been overlooked. Every kind of food is eaten and every 
kind of liquor drunk, every movement of the body duly recorded 
with a vividness that rivals the gaudy rhetoricians of the past. 

This absence of ideas renders it impossible for one to get one’s 
mind around the book. It is likewise impossible to say that any 
one of the incidents is untrue. Still, one can question the value 
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of the truth. One can ask with all deference to those men who 
have found in the book the germs of a great American literature 
of the future whether Wolfe is not frequently word-drunk and 
hysterical, whether he is not guilty of the supremely asinine as- 
sumption that his slightest whim is of enduring importance to 
the world. If Of Time and the River is great because it reveals 
completely all the nauseating details of the life of a man who is 
confessedly animalistic, if it reports an erotic world in which the 
atmosphere of the brothel permeates almost every conversation, 
if it excludes every vestige of the humanistic or the supernatural 
man, if in other words this book is a slimy word jungle of lust 
and introvert feeling, how can it be called valuable? It is valu- 
able because it is an enormous, grotesque image of sin, savage, 
leering, frightened; an image of sin gorged and sick; a satanic 
reflection of the modern pagan with his seven wild appetites un- 
leashed, his seven hounds feasting on rotten flesh. 

For Eugene Gant is the dehumanized man of modern paganism 
and as “the tongue of his unuttered brothers” the only thing that 
he is capable of understanding is physical life, the life of the 
blooded stallion, of sensual gratification. Everything else is frus- 
tration. With all his reading in the literatures of the world, his 
frantic investigations into history, his extensive travels he was un- 
able to see the one thing that justifies an apology for life—that 
man is superior to his body. Thomas Wolfe has been true to him- 
self perhaps, but he has been false to man. He has deceived him- 
self and thousands of others in the belief that life is the total of 
physical activity. He has not learned that the actions of man 


may not be the actions of men. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Shorter Review 
STARS WERE BORN. By Barbara Lucas. Harper and Broth- 
ers. $2.00. 

T seems a bit unfair that the publishers should have been at 

such pains. to stress the fact that the author is the grand- 
daughter of Alice Meynell and the niece of E. V. Lucas. This 
sets up a formidable standard for comparison for a twenty-one- 
year-old author of a first novel. It is not at all surprising that she 
does not measure up. 

That does not mean that Miss Lucas is not a clever and promis- 
ing young author. She is. Her style is simple, charming, readable. 
She has a humorous appreciation of the foibles of her elders. It 
is in dealing with her adolescent heroines that she shows her own 
immaturity. She is still close enough to the adolescent perspective 
to find their problems very real and poignant, which is all very 
well, except that it leads her to over-dramatize the commonplace. 
Her characterizations blur and become unreal as they develop 
beyond the range of her own experience. There is, however, a 
definite attempt to preach a fine moral. Her artistic faults are 
those which time alone will remedy; so it isn’t too much to expect 
that her next novel will be more in keeping with her literary 


H. M. 


heritage. 


Recent Fiction 

GOOD OLD YESTERDAY. By Charles Hanson Towne. A 
fascinating story. The transition from horse-and-buggy days to 
the bicycle and finally to the airplane age brought with it a cor- 
responding social change which affected practically all American 
life. By tracing the movements of an average family from its 
leisurely life in a small-town Southern home through the ever- 
increasing speed of New York City’s vibrant activity the period’s 
temper and genius is strikingly revealed, the texture of its social 
fabric severely tested, and the speed of its cultural expansion 
manifested. Mr. Towne has accomplished his purpose pleasantly. 
(Appleton-Century. $2.00) 

GREEN LIGHT. By Lloyd C. Douglas. Highly recommended 
as a splendid novel, in which the author of Magnificent Obsession 
reaches something of an apogee. Vital characters, including one 
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who professes a comforting doctrine of personal adequacy. Pub- 
lished March 12. (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) 

LADY CHATTERLEY’S SECOND HUSBAND By Jehanne 
d'Orliac. In this sequel to D. H. Lawrence’s much-discussed novel 
Constance Chatterley and her gamekeeper lover are carried far 
beyond the point where Lawrence so conveniently dropped them 
when they were embarking on life together and the world well 
lost. The author has soft-pedaled Mr. Lawrence’s frank obsession 
with sex and has lifted his heroine to a higher intellectual and 
emotional level, and finally into a devoted mother who finds an 
earthly reward for her devotion. There is much ado about her 
reformation. Published March 14. (McBride. $2.00) 


SHEPHERDESS OF SHEEP. By Noel Streatfeild. The life 
of a governess in an English country house. Regrettable that so 
pleasant a beginning and middle should be marred finally with an 
altruistic murder committed by the heroine with the approval of 
the author, who, however, writes delightfully and with insight, 
especially of children. If she will mend her moral sense on the 
question of euthanasia, many more readers will become admirers. 


Published March 6. (Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.00) 


THE SON OF RICHARD CARDEN. By Neil Bell. The son 
of Richard Carden becomes a Catholic, a priest, and is departing 
for a leper colony when death overtakes him. Perhaps such noble 
idealism is a reaction from the self-indulgent life of the father. 
In spite of the title this is a story of the father’s descent from 
healthy youth to debauched old age. Perhaps the author wished 
to convey a spiritual message by the contrast, but the message is 
so vague that the reader can hardly be sure it is intended. There 
are a few sordid passages which no spiritual message can justify. 
The author has unquestionable skill. It is a strong unaffected nar- 
rative, but definitely gross. Published March 22. (Little, Brown. 
$2.50) 

DOCTOR MALLORY. By Alan Hart. Fairly entertaining novel 
of a young doctor’s life in a fishing village in Oregon. He dedi- 
cates himself to the backwoods people and endures their ignorance 
and prejudice. He even sacrifices love. Style amateur, plot morbid. 
The author knows nothing of Catholic medical ethics. Looks 
like sterilization propaganda. Published March 18. (Norton. 
$2.50) 

THE DEMON IN THE HOUSE. By Angela Thirkell. Tony 
Moreland is a twelve-year-old English schoolboy with a vivid im- 
agination and an aptitude for saying the absurd in a sensible man- 
ner. Thus will he steal your heart and mind within the first few 
pages. The author has not failed to add a pleasant touch of ro- 
mance. A smile on every page in this British echo of Penrod. 
(Smith and Haas. $2.00) 

MEN NEVER KNOW. By Vicki Baum. The authoress is here 
concerned with the physical and emotional details of an extra- 
marital adventure. But the thing is handled delicately and with 
absolute objectivity, nevertheless the book is for adults only. In a 
surprise conclusion the author sidesteps taking a stand or following 
through the conclusions of her heroine’s step. Published March 8. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

THE MASTER ROGUE. As told to Charles Somerville. Pur- 
porting to be the autobiography of “Lord Jim” Manes, this re- 
lates the tranformation of an English rector’s son into “the slick- 
est crook on earth.” Playing upon the gullibility and greed of his 
fellowmen, he cheated and swindled while they often hoped to 
do the same to him. His well-considered schemes seldom went 
astray. Regrettable, however, is the account of one of his so- 
called love affairs. Published March 7. (Lippincott. $2.00) 


THE BANNERMAN CASE. By Jeremy Lord. Armaments 
again, with an international munitionist (cast in the Zaharoff 
mold), and the usual invaluable secret fluttering about. Pleasantly 
entertaining, good plot, solution not too guessable. Also a hoary 
reference to Jesuitical arguments about end justifying means. 
Published March 22. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Japan and Russia 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The admirable editorial “ Property and Human Rights” in the 
issue of America March 9, rouses me to a few brief comments. 
Mr. Grace, of Bethlehem Steel, with casual nonchalance lets the 
cat leap from the bag. Capitalists must make money out of war, 
it’s de rigueur. 

Now the proposition which, I have incessantly defended is simply 
this: “ Divorce private profit from war.” When war is declared, 
nationalize industry. Draft capital as well as manpower. It can 
be done; and all the argumentation against it is simply a sub- 
limated profit motive. 

Let us try to learn now just why we may be called to arms. 
For example: Japan is menacing British trade in the Far East. 
Let us fight to prevent this. Or, let us bleed and die for Man- 
churian oil; and to defend the Open Door. Let such propositions 
be submitted to a referendum before we march “to make Asia 
safe for democracy.” In China, but five per cent of foreign-owned 
wealth is in American hands; thirty-seven is in British control, 
and thirty-four per cent in Japanese. Let England fight Japan 
for the economic hegemony of China, if she feels that her interests 
demand it; let Uncle Sam stay at home. In 1929 our foreign trade 
was but six per cent of our business turnover. Of this but three 
per cent was with China. Is the game worth the candle? 

Ambassador Hiroshi Saito, in an able address last November, 
proved that the Pacific trade of Japan and the United States is 
“complementary ” rather than “competitive.” We could come to 
a final agreement with Japan if we really desired so to do. But 
what “ patriot” listens to a Japanese Ambassador? 

I firmly believe that the best bulwark against Soviet Russia in 
China and the Far East is Japan. In Manchuria today peace and 
order prevail instead of banditry. They “ liquidated” the Oriental 
“Calles” in that land. What folly it is for Catholics to denounce 
the “Red Terror” in Mexico, to struggle against the Commu- 
nist menace in our own nation, and to support an anti-Japanese 
policy which makes us a virtual, or potential, ally of the Soviet 
anti-Christ. 

What elements seek to embroil us with Japan? I answer: mu- 
intions firms; capitalistic interests seeking trade expansion in 
China; Anglophiles, making Uncle Sam a British buffer against 
the Jap; and the nationalistic demagogue and his dupes. Even if 
we fight and wreck Japan, what follows? A boom market in 
China? Such a market would not solve our economic problem. 
Again, China and the Far East would most probably be “ Bol- 
shevized” as the result of such a war. Let us think straight. 
Japan is over-populated, and desperately needs the Chinese market. 
She stands for order in the East. She deserves our cooperation. 

Woodstock, Md. LaurRENCE K. Patrerson, S.J. 


Leaders Wanted 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Captain John P. Curry, in his communication in the issue of 
America for March 2, brings before your readers a great need. 
All organizations for boys are suffering just now from two serious 
handicaps: lack of funds and lack of volunteer leaders. For the 
past ten years, the Catholic Boys Brigade U. S. has conducted 
boy-leadership courses at its Training Institute, 316 West 85th 
Street, New York, given by foremost authorities. These free 


courses are organized whenever a group of men can be gathered. 
Privately, instruction is imparted to individuals throughout the 
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year. Just now, at least fifty additional leaders and assistants are 
needed in Manhattan and the Bronx, six in Staten Island and fifty 
in Long Island. Some colored men are wanted to assist among 
the large number of our colored boys. 

Since the call to Catholic Action has gone out to the Holy Name 
Societies, Knights of Columbus Councils, Big Brothers, in fact, to 
all Catholics, it may be expected that men, and especially young 
men, will offer their services to the poor and neglected boy. The 
many thousands of graduates of our schools and recreational or- 
ganizations will surely volunteer as soon as they realize that the 
profits derived from leadership are as great for the leader as they 
are for the boys. 

New York. CoMMANDANT MicHaAet F. LoNERGAN, 

Director of Organization, C.B.B.U.S. 


Deplores Mutilation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Do we need liturgical inspiration? The Ecclesiastical Review, 
February, page 196, answers an inquiry thus: “On the feast of 
the Purification of Our Lady the liturgical function of the Bless- 
ing of the Candles must include the distribution of candles and 
the procession described in the Missal and the Rituale Romanum 
(Tit. IX Cap II). If this distribution of candles and procession 
cannot take place, let the priest be content to say the low Mass 
of the feast.” 

Rounding out twenty-five years in the priesthood, I feel, with 
information gained in conversation with pastors and actual ex- 
perience in parish work, that the majority of the pastors in the 
good old U. S. A. are not content to offer a low Mass, but mu- 
tilate the sacred liturgy by blessing candles without including the 
solemn singing of the liturgical prayers or the procession. Oh, 
that we might have a few less unliturgical holly wreaths, red- 
ribbon bows, cheap tinsel glittering at Christmas, and that this 
zeal might be used during the Church year to carry out liturgically 
the solemn Church feast! 

For twelve years in a village parish of 200 families the writer 
met with no difficulty in training a choir of school boys, with the 
aid of a school Sister, to sing all the music for the feast of the 
Purification. With sincere respect for the writer of “ Candlemas 
Honored,” page 440, in America, February 10, 1935, we do not 
think we need inspiration to change these liturgical mutilators as 
much as we need some means that will change an erroneous 
conscience into a true conscience. 


Lincoln Park, Mich. (Rev.) W. J. O'Rourke. 


The Bonus 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Reading F. B. Palmer’s letter under the title “ Super-Patriot 
Tax” in the issue of America dated March 9, I gather he was 
connected with some blue-stocking outfit. His third paragraph im- 
plies that. Although some of the men drafted were taken from 
good steady positions, the great majority found themselves relieved 
of all of life’s worries, with less work than they had outside the 
service. Those remaining in the U. S. A. were pampered on every 
hand, whilst civilians went without sugar, white bread and other 
“simple luxuries.” 

Those of us who “ went across” many a time threw ourselves 
in the mud, too tired to dig shallow graves as protection from 
shrapnel; or whilst on the march after a retreating enemy, fought 
over scraps of filthy food found lying on the ground, our com- 
missary failing to catch up with us. We cannot say we regret our 
experiences. 

It is my thought that the adjusted service certificates were 
issued as an insurance against future needs. There is no reason 
why the uninjured veteran should be treated today any differently 
than another civilian who did not have the good fortune of being 
in the service between 1917 and 1919. The racketeering “ patriots ” 
mentioned by Mr. Palmer are in a class by themselves. The sub- 
ject in question bears on the general public. 


Monroe, N. Y. Ep. CARAGOL. 
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Home News.—On March 29 a bill was iritroduced in 
the Senate to extend the National Industrial Recovery 
Act for two years. The principal changes would confine 
codes to industries operating in interstate commerce. The 
present code system would be continued, but on a more 
voluntary basis and with fewer codes. Provisions for 
the collective bargaining of labor remain much as they 
are under the present Section 7a. Several Senators urged 
that the Administration carry through to a conclusion the 
Belcher case. However, on April 1, granting the request 
of the Department of Justice, the Supreme Court dis- 
missed the case. Following a request from President 
Roosevelt (who was still on his vacation in the South) 
the House sent the work-relief measure back to con- 
ference for the elimination of two amendments opposed 
by the Administration. Senate conference members re- 
mained steadfast in their determination to retain the 
amendments. Bernard M. Baruch continued his testi- 
mony before the Senate Munitions Committee in its study 
of legislation to control war profits. On April 2, the 
Senate Committee made public the draft of a bill which 
it proposes to introduce soon, for the control of industries 
during wartime. It would eliminate all corporation profits 
in excess of six per cent, and increase individual taxes 
greatly. The House on April 3 rushed action on the 
McSwain War Profits Bill. On March 29, the House 
Agricultural Committee reported out a rewritten Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act in the form of amendments to 
the organic AAA, under which farm exports could be 
subsidized. The threatened national strike of bituminous 
coal miners was averted on March 30 when miners and 
operators agreed to a truce. The present wage agreement 
would be extended from April 1 to June 16. At hearings 
before House committees, the New Deal’s utility plans were 
attacked and TVA was sharply criticized by utility repre- 
sentatives. On March 28 a letter from President Roose- 
velt was made public, in which he denied that TVA had 
attempted to “lure” Ohio industries to the South. In 
the first part of the National Power Survey ordered by 
the President, the Federal Power Commission on March 
31 said present power plants would not be able to supply 
sufficient electric and water power if industry returns to 
“normal,” and that they could not meet a national emer- 
gency such as war. On April 1, President Roosevelt 
announced a reciprocal tariff agreement with Belgium, but 
pointed out that reductions will be denied to countries 
discriminating against United States commerce. On April 
2, the State Department announced a temporary commer- 
cial agreement with Czechoslovakia to insure most- 
favored-nation treatment for each country’s products. On 
March 30, voting five to four, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rejected the plea for Class I railroads for 
a general ten-per-cent increase in freight rates, but author- 
ized emergency increases on certain commodities. On 
April 1, the Supreme Court of the United States ordered 
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new trials in the Scottsboro case, because Negroes had 
for years been barred from jury duty in Jackson and 
Morgan Counties, Ala., where the trials were held. 


Mexican Affairs.—On April 2, Congressman McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts demanded that the State Depart- 
ment make representations to Mexico concerning the 
action of two Mexican consuls in California, who were 
charged with anti-religious activities. The two consuls 
have been transferred to other posts in the United States. 
Mr. McCormack said that the State Department should 
serve “public notice on Mexico that such actions will 
not be tolerated or permitted in this country.” On April 
3, the Treasury sold 51,300 ounces of gold to the Bank 
of Mexico to be added to Mexico’s monetary reserves. 
This is the second such sale, both being in the nature 
of a “swap” for silver purchased from Mexico. 


Spanish Crisis Again.—The Supreme Court’s recom- 
mendation in the cases of Deputies Pefia and Menendez 
and their followers led to the fall on March 29 of the 
Lerroux Coalition Government. The twenty rebels, lead- 
ers of the Asturian revolt last October to establish a 
Soviet republic, had been sentenced to death by courts- 
martial. Despite the fact that five common soldiers had 
already been executed for the same crime, the Supreme 
Court recommended commutation to life imprisonment. 
Catholic and Agrarian members of the Cabinet refused 
to consider the recommendation; Radical members, op- 
posed in principle to capital punishment, insisted on 
accepting it. This led to Premier Lerroux’s resignation, 
the Cabinet majority, however, voting the commutation 
before it relinquished power. On the next day President 
Alcala Zamorra asked Sr. Lerroux to form another Min- 
istry, to include, if possible, the Left wing as well as 
the Center and Right. Lerroux’s efforts failed. The 
President then asked Martinez de Velasco, Agrarian 
leader, to accept the premiership. He found himself 
unable to do so, because the Popular Actionists’ insistence 
on six portfolios made it impossible to include a proper 
proportion of Center and Right members. Whereupon 
the President again turned to Lerroux. On April 3, the 
ex-Premier announced a minority Government composed 
almost entirely of members of his own Radical party. 
At its first meeting the new Cabinet decreed the closing 
of the Cortes for one month. Sr. Gil Robles, leader of 
the Popular Actionists, was greatly annoyed, first, because 
the President had not called the Popular Actionists to 
power, and second, because Lerroux had not offered gen- 
erous representation in the new Government. He stated 
that the new Cabinet would fall as soon as the Cortes 
reconvened, and that dissolution of the Cortes would be 
inevitable. Observers saw that if his predictions were 
true, general elections would be held next month. 


Anglo-Russian Conversations.—Two days of con- 
versations in Moscow between Captain Anthony Eden, 
British Lord Privy Seal, and the authorities of the Soviet 
Government brought an immense display of press com- 
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ment, but little tangible in the way of actual report. The 
British representative was received with every sign of 
good will, and at the official banquet Maxim Litvinov, 
Soviet Foreign Minister, drank to the health of “ His 
Majesty, the King of England,” while Mr. Eden lifted 
his glass to “ The President of the Central Executive 
Committee’ [M. Kalinin]. M. Litvinov warned that 
danger spots to peace in Europe were “ located, but not 
localized” ; insisted that if one State were threatened, 
all others should consider themselves threatened as well, 
and pledged his country’s cooperation. Mr. Eden replied 
that together with the representatives of France and 
Italy his country would try to find a way out of the 
present crisis when they met in April at Stresa, in Italy. 
Mr. Eden also talked with Joseph Stalin, Soviet dictator ; 
but nothing definite was reported of the conversation. 
The chief weight in all the Soviet representations was 
laid in the direction of obtaining a favorable British 
attitude toward the proposed Eastern European Security 
pact, in which, the Soviet leaders stated, they were willing 
that Germany and Poland should take part. This was 
evidently regarded as the chief pledge for protection for 
Russia from the threat which they conceived to be arising 
from Germany. Much was made of the alleged German 
ambition to grasp the Ukraine and other non-German 
territories, also of the Soviet willingness to endorse col- 
lective security in Western Europe if Great Britain would 
pledge the same in the Eastern region. Mr. Eden, how- 


. ever, was careful to give no hint of any British political 


commitments. He was liberal in promising to facilitate 
trade relations with Russia by the extension of larger 
credits, if the Soviet Government wished them, on lower 
interest terms. 


Irish Republicans Arrested.—A proposal made by 
Sean Lemass, Minister of Industry, to the tramway and 
bus workers of Dublin, who have been on strike for more 
than a month, that they return to work while their repre- 
sentatives were negotiating a settlement with the tramway 
executives, was rejected by the strikers on April 1. The 
Government tried to relieve the situation by employing 
military trucks for transportation and threatened to man 
the cars and buses by civilians, under the protection of 
guards. A week earlier, the Irish Republican Army and 
the extreme Socialists known as the Republican Congress 
denounced the Government intervention and offered the 
“irregular” forces to combat the soldiers and _ police. 
President de Valera and the Cabinet, declaring that they 
were forced to take action against the subversive Repub- 
lican elements, ordered the arrest of the Irish Republican 
Army and Republican Congress leaders. In doing so, 
they declared that they had waited patiently for a cessa- 
tion of violence, but that the radicals’ attacks on the 
Government and individuals had passed beyond endurance. 
Though these extremist groups were originally united 
with Mr. de Valera’s party, they completely severed their 
allegiance to him and grew as hostile to his Government 
as they were to that of William Cosgrave. The Govern- 
ment recently suppressed the Republic, official organ of 
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the I. R. A., and was expected to ban the parades and 
demonstrations by these organizations. 


Memel Situation.—Intense excitement prevailed in 
Germany over the attitude of the Lithuanian Government 
which on March 21 imposed the death sentence on four 
Nazis in the autonomous territory of Memel (Lithuanian : 
Klaipeda) and prison sentences on eighty-seven others. 
Official Germany expressed the view that Lithuania's 
conduct was an insult to Germany, and indicated a break- 
down in the system of collective guarantees under which 
Memel was administered by the League of Nations. Still 
more intense excitement was felt in Lithuania, and the 
report was current that that country intended appealing 
to the League for the right to take over Memel altogether. 
The population of the Memel territory is said to be about 
half German and half Lithuanian. It will be recalled that 
in March, 1932, a bitter dispute arose between Germany 
and Lithuania over the action of the Lithuanian Governor 
in removing the German head of the Memel Council 
(Landtag), and that the World Court in August of that 
year decided the dispute in favor of Lithuania. 


Reich Centralizes Authority—The central Berlin 
Government formally assumed administration of justice 
throughout the Reich and ended State-administered justice. 
Foreign Minister Constantin von Neurath officially in- 
formed various foreign Governments concerning recent 
conversations between Chancelor Hitler and British rep- 
resentatives. Germany’s export troubles were faced with 
fresh difficulties from the depreciation of Belgian cur- 
rency. Germany was invited on British initiative to at- 
tend the naval conference. Rudolf Hess, Minister without 
Portfolio, declared that Germany’s army was already 
sufficiently large to defend the Reich’s freedom. 


Drive on Catholic Youth.—Baldur von Schirach, head 
of Hitler Youth, admitted he frequently demands of 
youth that it overcome “confessional thinking.” He de- 
clared the young generation must submit to a “ hundred- 
per-cent ” control by the State. The Hitler Youth con- 
tinued its efforts to destroy the Catholic Youth groups. 
In Westphalia the gathering of Catholic Youth groups 
was forbidden by the police. The Saxon Ministry of 
Education issued the following instructions for teachers 
in public schools in Lipsia: “ Instruction in the Germanic 
religion is to be preferred to the stories of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the upper classes it must not be concealed that 
the Christian Churches have suppressed a good deal of 
the Germanic instinct of freedom.” The legal depart- 
ments of Catholic associations were dissolved. Arrests 
of priests and suppression of Catholic papers continued. 
Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the Interior, announced 
that the State would assume all authority in the Prot- 
estant Church in Germany. 


Religious Arrested in Germany.—Carmelite friars 
and nuns were arrested charged with violation of the laws 
governing traffic in foreign currencies and the transfer 
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abroad of German currency and securities. In one con- 
vent the Mother Superior suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
as a result of the invasion of the police. Bishop Machens 
of Hildesheim is said to have filed a protest against the 
raids with the Ministry of the Interior. The laws govern- 
ing foreign exchange are extremely complicated and the 
Religious are understood to have secured expert advice. 
If any infraction occurred, it is thought to have been 
caused by misinformation on the part of bank officials. 
Attacks on the Catholic Church and the Pope were greeted 
with applause by a huge anti-Catholic mass meeting in 
Munich. 


Papal Allocution.—On April 1, at a secret consistory 
called for the canonization of Thomas More and Cardinal 
Fisher, the Holy Father delivered an allocution comment- 
ing on the present state of European affairs, with par- 
ticular reference to the danger of war. The address was 
carried in full in the world press, although the English 
translations rushed to the American newspapers were 
notably poor. The Holy Father said he could not believe 
that national leaders could wish to plunge their peoples 
into slaughter, ruin, and extermination. The present 
very grave circumstances, he added, made a war physically 
and materially impossible. He ended by again referring 
to the Lourdes triduum for peace to be held at the end 
of the month. 


British Budget Surplus.—Figures issued at the begin- 
ning of April manifested that Great Britain finished the 
financial year with a surplus of £7,562,000, almost ten 
times greater than the surplus promised in the estimates. 
The excess was derived mainly from the standard rate 
of the income tax, but the surtax returns also exceeded 
the estimates. Because of the increase in expenditures, 
which will amount probably to nearly £30,000,000, for the 
coming year, no relief from taxation could be expected. 


Swiss Charge of Kidnapping.—The alleged kidnap- 
ping on Swiss soil of an anti-Nazi German refugee jour- 
nalist, Berthold Jacob, by Nazi agents, caused the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland to send a charge of “ grave violation 
of Swiss sovereignty” to the Swiss Minister in Berlin. 
The protest denied the official German statement that 
Berthold had stepped on German territory. The Swiss 
Government, pending German compliance with their de- 
mand for the return of Herr Jacob, held a German 


citizen as hostage. 


Cuba Revokes Death Penalty.—Condemned to die for 
possessing explosives, Manuel Fonseca, a civilian, was 
notified five minutes before the time set for his execution 
that the death sentence had been commuted to life im- 
prisonment by the military authorities. A law approved 
by the Cabinet, which retroactively reduced the death 
penalty fixed by a recent decree of the President, was 
interpreted as automatically saving the life of Fonseca. 
It was evident that the military authorities disapproved 
of the legislation as passed by the Cabinet because it 
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abrogated a judicial decision previousiy handed down by 
a military court. 


Greek Rebels Sentenced.—Ten army and navy offi- 
cers of the 228 arrested after the recent rebellion were 
sentenced by a court-martial to life imprisonment ; others 
were given shorter sentences; four were acquitted; not 
a single rebel was sentenced to death. By way of dis- 
avowing that they had urged a no-execution policy, 
Premier Tsaldaris and War Minister Kondglas trans- 
ferred several officers on the court-martial to remote parts 
of Crete and Thrace. Some days before the trial the 
Cabinet promulgated decrees dissolving the Senate and 
making several constitutional changes and suspending the 
restrictions on the removal of state employes, including 
judges. The Senate elections scheduled for May 19 will 
be substituted for by an election of a Grand Chamber 
to revise the Constitution. 


Ethiopia Appeals.—On March 30, the Emperor Haile 
Selassie broke off diplomatic dealings with the Italian 
Government in the matter of the boundary disputes. 
Italian spokesmen denied this report, but the Abyssinian 
representatives stated that the whole matter was now 
up to the League of Nations. On the next day, Geneva 
published the Abyssinian note asking Italy to appoint its 
arbitrators within thirty days. In event of failure the 
League itself was requested to do so. On April 3, seem- 
ingly authentic dispatches from Addis Ababa reported’ 
that Ethiopian troops were moving close to the borders 
to prepare for “ eventualities.” 


Austrian Army Increase.—The Austrian Government 
decreed the increase of its armed forces. The Treaty of 
St. Germain allowed Austria an army of 30,000 men. 
A two-year compulsory service and a force of 60,000 
men are to constitute the new military system, it was 
said. The granting to Austria of full equality was a 
self-evident supposition, the Government communique 
said. 





Following last week’s article by Reginald T. Ken- 
nedy on events in Harlem, the situation will be 
further appraised by John LaFarge in an article, 
“Harlem Flats and the Public Conscience.” 

The Holy Father has ordered three full days of 
Masses at Lourdes the last three days of Easter 
Week, and Eugene P. Murphy will write of this 
call to peace in “ The Great Triduum.” 

In the recent peace poll of college students El- 
bridge Colby sees an explanation of the still more 
recent peace strike in the colleges, and will relate 
his findings about the student mind in “ Peace 
Strikes and Peace Polls.” 

In another interview with a national public figure, 
Joseph F. Thorning will devote his Washington 
letter to the ideas about the munition industry of 
Senator Gerald P. Nye. 

















